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TO THE OILMEN of today goes the credit, and the 








adventure, of opening up many of the waste places of j 
the earth. Under deserts, prairies, marshes 4 Z 
and seas, otherwise bleak and unharvested, may lie oil. yy 
Oil for lamps, for cooking stoves, for industry, 


for farming, for the world on wheels, the ships and 
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aircraft of all nations. The oilmen must 
always go out and find new sources of supply, 
sO great is the demand. They must drill 

the wasteland to dredge up the liquid treasure 
that the earth holds imprisoned. 


But that treasure has to be located first. 
More than a million wells have been drilled for 
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oil through the earth’s surface during 
the last ninety years. But only a fraction of 


these exploratory drillings have found oil. 


Shell Research is constantly advancing the science 
of oil-finding. Today the aeroplane, the 

helicopter and the seismograph (measuring waves from 
man-made earthquakes) help the geologist, the geophysicist, 
the mineralogist and the palaeontologist. 


The search for oil is still an adventure, still 
an advance into the unknown. The oilmen are like the 


migrating cranes in Homer, settling ever onwards. 


research backs the pioneers 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, ST. HELEN S COURT, LONDON, E.C.3 
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LOAD SHEDDING 


E described the interim report of the committee of 

inquiry into the railways as ‘shock treatment.’ Its 

final report can only be called load shedding. The 
committee confesses that it was not competent to make a con- 
sidered verdict. For that, further investigation will be required 
In other words, the interim verdict was not based on a com- 
prehensive study of the needs of the railways, let alone of the 
community, but on naked administrative expediency. 

There is little point in making a scapegoat of the committee 
—unless, like Cleopatra, we find it relieves our feelings to whip 
the bearer of bad news. The committee did what it was asked 
It found a formula to avert the threatened strike, by pronoun- 
cing that the railways need no longer pretend to be a normal 
budget-balancing concern. Dangerous though this revelation 
may be, disastrous even, the members of the committee cannot 
be accused of inventing it. They were merely the loudspeaker 
through which it was first broadcast. 

In their final report they are rather more cautious. They 
treat the old-fashioned notion that railways ought to pay their 
way with less derision. The caution has come too late; in the 
meantime, the British Transport Commission has been quick to 
take the hint. It has produced a plan for the railways that leaves 
no room for doubt that they will not, and cannot, pay their way 
unless they are modernised and re-equipped, at a cost of well 
over £1,000 million; and that the reconstruction process will 
take from ten to fifteen years to complete. 

* * * 

‘This really is rather a revolutionary plan, Sir Brian 
Robertson told a Press conference: then, correcting himself 
he asserted ‘this is a revolutionary plan.’ Evidently the BT: 
is anxious to show that it has not been asleep all this time. 
after all. But why ‘revolutionary’? It may be startling, and 
even saddening, to many of us that the familiar puff of the 
steam engine (to be replaced by electric and diesel traction) 
and the cacophonous clank of the shunting goods train (to 
be provided with continuous brakes) may soon be heard no 
more. Others will be surprised (to put it mildly) that the 
BTC is capable of shaking off its torpor for long enough to 
produce a reasoned policy of any kind. But revolutionary ts 
a misnomer. By comparison with what has been done in other 
countries, the plan is the essence of cautious conservatism- 
and none the worse for that. 

If—to argue by analogy 
a report advocating a gradual switch-over from piston to jet 


some European country published 


engines on airliners in the course of the next fifteen years, we 
in Britain would regard the report as distinctly dowdy. No 
doubt that is precisely what foreign railway experts are now 
saying about us. The BTC’s plan simply reveals how far behind 
we have fallen in the transport race. 


The trouble with the plan, as with all such plans, is that it 
looks altogether too alluring on paper. The picture it conjures 
up is of swift, sleek trains bearing contented, well-fed passen- 
gers (or well-wrapped, unbroken freight) swiftly and silently 
into clean, comfortable stations. Wonderful! And paying its 
way, too! Entranced by the prospect, we may forget that it 
must be related to certain chilly economic and social facts 
of life. 

In the first place, the plan cannot be considered without 
reference to the future of the roads. It so happens that this week 
the Highways Committee of the County Councils has put out 
a road plan at a projected cost of some £350 million. Not only 
does this revive the controversy on road and rail priorities: it 
also suggests that where such huge sums are involved the re- 
spective plans will have to be carefully interlaced to avoid 
waste. 

* + * 

Secondly, the BTC plan makes barely a mention of labour 
relations. No doubt this was deliberate; it may have been 
argued that, given the promise of a brave new world, the 
railwaymen’s frustrations and resentments will vanish. But 
it can also be argued that the men who have so strenuously and 
successfully resisted the BTC’s earlier fumbling efforts to pro- 
mote efficiency are unlikely to favour a plan which will more 
drastically disrupt their traditional habits. 

Finally, there is the problem of the BTC itself. Nothing in 
its past record suggests it can create the atmosphere of enthusi- 
astic co-operation without which the plan cannot hope to get 
into its stride. It is not easy to decide how far the BTC’s past 
ineffectiveness has been due to the remoteness of the executives, 
encased in their paper cocoon, from the realities of labour 
relations; how far to faults in the structure of BR, such as 
excessive centralisation, which make such remoteness inevit- 
able. But the fact remains that the BTC has lost the respect 
both of the railwaymen and of the public. Any reorganisation 
of the railway system must be preceded by a reconstruction 
of its executive on business—not on civil service or military— 
lines. 

Reorganisation must also be preceded by a firm guarantee 
from the railwaymen (not an NUR guarantee—that has now 
been proved worthless) that if the plan is to be adopted, they 
must accept its consequences, however uncomfortable. For 
without the co-operation of the railwaymen such plans are 
useless; it would be better, and cheaper, to let the railways 
gradually slide into oblivion. ‘Strategic reasons’ have in the 
past provided the railwaymen with some security of tenure. 
But are those reasons still applicable? It is possible that if the 
railways cannot be made efficient without vast expenditure, 


they should be allowed to disappear. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S DUTY 


HE Commissioners of Inland Revenue, a body to whose 
efficiency and common sense the community owes more 
than it can be reasonably expected to acknowledge, 
produced the annual report of its depredations last week. It 
is not, as a whole, the sort of document which makes the 
public’s pulse beat faster. There was a decline of £34.8 million 
as between the years 1952-53 and 1953-54 in the amounts 
collected, a comforting reminder of boons already conferred; 
at the same time, the machinery for catching tax evaders, it 
is satisfactory to record, worked much more efficiently than in 
the past. From the arid and precise analysis which the Report 
provides, however, two staggering facts can be unearthed: in 
1952-53, there were only 35 people whose net incomes, after 
the inroads of the tax collector, amounted to more than £6,000 
a year, as against 6,560 who were in the same class in 1938-39. 
Before being taxed, these 35 people had between them £7.2 
million; after taxation they had £300,000. No doubt, the 
general view today is that this is no cause for tears. Even nowa- 
days, however, the facts relating to the £2,000 to £4,000 net 
income group must cause dismay: there were 110,180 of 
them in 1952-53; before they were taxed, they had between 
them £641.3 million; after taxation they had £286.6 million. 
These are statistics, and as such make only a brief impact on 
the mind. In ordinary life, the truths they embody are driven 
home with more vigour. A professional man, a technician or 
a business executive, married with three children and earning 
£1,900 a year, has his salary raised by £300 but of this he sees 
only £158. To meet every fresh source of expense, such as the 
education of his children, he has thenceforward to earn some- 
thing like twice as much as he needs for the purpose, and of 
course rather more than that as time goes on. Unless we are 
prepared to assume either that the exertions of this middle 
class are not important to the country’s welfare or that their 
exertions will be forthcoming irrespective of financial rewards, 
this is a desperate state of things. Two questions must be 
carefully differentiated and frankly answered: the first is 
whether the country wants this section of the population to 
increase its efforts. Since it includes the great majority of 
those on whose inventive skill and directive ability the nation’s 
material wealth depends, and since the nation’s desire for 
material wealth is daily increasing, it is obvious that increasing 
the productivity of this class of producer ought to come very 
high on any government's list of aims. In private transactions, 
no one supposes that people of this kind are indifferent to 
money, and the present level of taxation is only another instance 
of where statesmanship parts company with common sense. 


The second question is whether the middle classes can be 
expected indefinitely to remain at even their present level of 
activity with taxation as it is A somewhat surprising fact 
which press comments have not brought out is that there are 
today many more people with net incomes of between £2,000 
and £6,000 than there were before the war. An approximate 
calculation shows an increase from 66,000 to 111,515. Even 
allowing for those who have been pushed down by taxation 
from the over £6,000 group, it is clear that a great many 
salaried people now earn and keep more than they did before 
the war, but this does not affect the argument. Inflation, and 
the immensely increased cost of the things like boarding-school 
education which the middle classes are accustomed to buy, 
more than wipe out the apparent improvement. These people 
believe that the maintenance of something like their pre-war 
standards of life, particularly in matters like the education of 
their children, is a functional necessity of their place in society. 
If the community wants them to serve on other terms, it should 
say so; at the moment, taxation is still being used to complete 
a social revolution which no one has thought out and in which 
those imposing the taxes profess not to believe. The Chancel- 
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lor’s duty in his next Budget is clear, though not easy. Mean. 
while, it is satisfactory if surprising to record that of the seventy. 
four prosecutions for tax offences in the year 1953-54, only 


one of them concerned an assault on a tax collector. 


FORMOSAN FLASHPOINT 


HE Asia Firsters are still vocal, of course, but it must 

be a long time now since all but the most foolish in 

Washington abandoned the hope that Chiang Kai-shek 
would one day return as liberator to the mainland of China. 
From that point it inevitably followed that the developing aim 
of American policy would be the isolation of Formosa and 
the prevention of such clashes between Chiang’s men and 
Mao Tse-tung’s as might involve America’s armed forces in 
the area. But neither now nor in the future could there be 
any question of abandoning Formosa itself and the neighbour. 
ing Pescadores. Whatever their importance in the ‘island chain’ 
of America’s defence (and that has been much exaggerated 
recently), they would clearly have to be defended against 
Communist China’s aggression, and Chiang Kai-shek’s ageing 
forces supported in their occupation of them. Provided that 
Communist China could be persuaded first that it was under 
no danger of attack from Formosa, and second, that an assault 
from the mainland against Formosa would certainly precipitate 
a major war, then the problem of Formosa could be left to 
time and the United Nations. 

If it were simply a matter of the Communist mainland on 
the one side and Nationalist Formosa on the other, then the 
situation would be clear-cut and without ambiguity. But in 
fact it has been made dangerously complex by Chiang’s occu- 
pation of a number of off-shore islands, some of them as close 
to the mainland as the Isle of Wight is to Portsmouth, which 
must beyond a doubt be described as ‘Chinese.’ The need for 
America to clarify its position grew exceedingly urgent as the 
Communists began to press home their attack on certain of 
these islands, an attack which brought alarmingly near the 
possibility of a local conflict exploding into a major war. 
What President Eisenhower had to do in his special Message 
to Congress was to state precisely America’s commitment in 
the area and to draw for Communist China’s benefit that line 
which must not be crossed. 

In so far as he limited America’s commitment to the defence 
of Formosa and the Pescadores only, and warned China clearly 
that an attack on these islands would be regarded as a casus 
belli, he clarified the situation greatly. Much of the fog has 
cleared from the Formosa Strait, and if the Chinese cannot 
see the sharp rocks of American unity and determination, it 
is not President Eisenhower's fault. But it is unfortunate that he 
should have allowed some dangerous fog patches to linger, 
notably around the Quemoy and Matsu groups of islands. The 
President limited America’s intervention to Formosa and the 
Pescadores, thus abandoning the off-shore islands: but he 
said at the same time that America, in its defensive obligations 
towards Formosa and the Pescadores, must ‘take into account 
closely related localities’—i.e., Quemoy and Matsu. Consider- 
ing that Quemoy lies only a few miles off the Communist port 
of Amoy, that it may more justly be described as a natural 
defence of that port than as ‘one of the natural approaches to 
Formosa’ (the President’s words), and that it daily invites 
assault from the mainland, the ambiguities of the Message to 
Congress are the more sharply to be deplored. It is no answer 
to say that the President wished to retain flexibility. The 
object of his Message was clarification; the situation was one 
which, in the interests of safety, should have been reduced to 
clear terms of black and white. It is no doubt unthinkable 
that America would go to war over Quemoy. Unfortunately. 
his desire to appease the China lobby has prevented the Presi- 
dent from saying so. So long as the slightest doubt remains 
the danger is grave. President Eisenhower has not completed 
his task of clarification. It is essential that he should do so 
before Communist China misjudges America’s temper. 
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Notes 


After twenty-two months in the Modelo Prison, Barcelona, 
without trial, Ramon Porqueras, General Secretary of the 
Catalan Socialist Party, has been released on bail. Porqueras, 
a good-looking, self-educated metal worker in the late twenties, 
is the outstanding figure among the Catalan opposition groups. 
His personal prestige proved as much a bane to the Stalinists, 
who like to claim a monopoly of Spanish opposition, as to the 
Falange. In comradely fashion the Communists revealed his 
whereabouts to the police by a carefully planted article in 
their smuggled news-sheet Mundo Obrero, printed in Prague. 
The reference was noted by Franco, who was at the time 
growing impatient of the delay in completing the US Pact. He 
ascribed the American attitude as being due to Foreign Office 
pressure, which in turn he attributed to the influence of the 
Labour Party. To teach Transport House a lesson Franco 


ordered the arrest of all prominent Socialists in Madrid,. 


Barcelona and Valencia; this was in February, 1953. The 
Madrid leader, Tomas Centeno, is known to have died under 
torture; some of the smaller fry were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, but Porqueras was left untried. It is difficult to know 
to what extent his recent release is due to the State Depart- 
ment’s intervention at the instance of the AF of L. The more 
probable explanation is that, with the US Pact safely signed, 
Franco is prepared to bury the hatchet with the Labour Party, 
while getting rid of an awkward customer by giving him the 
chance to walk across the Pyrenees. One of the charges in the 
indictment against Porqueras was that he was found to possess 
a number of issues of Tribune in his rooms. It is ironical that 
admiration for Mr. Aneurin Bevan should prove so dangerous 
under all types of totalitarian regime, for this week when 
Messrs. Djilas and Dedijer were tried in Belgrade, they were 
accused, amongst other things, of having fallen under his 
beguiling spell. 
LIBERAL LITURGY 

The Liberal Party’s agenda for its Conference at Llandudno 
from April 14 to 16 is not a refreshing document. The rhythm 
of the Liberal creed is getting monotonous: civil liberties, free 
trade, reform of the electoral system (this year confined to local 
elections), and racial equality all appear directly or implicitly. 
A resolution from St. Marylebone. intended apparently to relate 
to West Indian immigration into Britain, is distinguished by a 
Gladstonian resonance and obliqueness of the kind which 
makes connoisseurs of political literature pray for the survival 
of the faithful remnant: it urges the Government ‘to resist all 
mischievous attempts to induce them to depart from the high 
moral standards for which Great Britain is renowned.’ What 
makes the Liberal Party a small tragedy as well as a big joke 
is the fact that its dominant passion, for political independence, 
is something which the country needs more than ever. The point 
is that the spirit of rebellion would be far more fruitfully exer- 
cised within the ranks of one of the great parties than it can 
in a minority party. To this Liberals may understandably 
answer that they will not trust their cherished integrity to either 
Conservative or Socialist whips, but it is hard to believe that the 
Liberal conscience, which has survived so many lost deposits, 
would be unable to stand up to this tyranny and in so doing to 
help to make the party system far less rigid than it is. 


RED LIGHT 


he red light which shone fleetingly over frost-white fields 
in South Norfolk when farmer John Hill scraped into Parlia- 
ment by a handful of votes has been flashing more persistently 
this week at Westminster. At the Central Hall the National 
Farmers’ Union has been in congress. Central Hall is, or ought 
to be, near enough to Abbey House for the Conservative 
Central Office to sit up and take notice of what has been 
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happening there. The farmers, in accents varying from the nice 
precisions of the older universities through the musical lamen- 
tations of the Welsh in agony, to the blunt, clipped syllables 
of the far North—for they are a heterogeneous body these days 
with their club ties—expressed the gravest dissatisfaction with 
the Government’s alleged failure to live up to the expectations 
of the Agriculture Act. With the lesson of an uncomfort- 
ably reduced majority in South Norfolk, this week’s 
oratory at Central Hall must be regarded as a note of warning. 
It is true that the move for a direct vote of ‘No confidence’ was 
dropped after the Chancellor’s speech at the Union’s dinner 
when he staked his political future on a fair deal for agriculture. 
His persuasive sincerity has certainly minimised the danger of 
embarrassing abstentions from rural polls when the election 
comes. But there may be some comfort in the apparent deter- 
mination of the Labour Party to commit political suicide in 
the farming constituencies. Little as farmers may like the 
effects of their new-found freedoms, they must be aware that 
the honeymoon with Mr. Tom Williams came to an end even 
before the Labour Government went out of office. Any doubts 
they may have had on that score might have been resolved by 
the document on agricultural marketing so painstakingly pro- 
duced by Transport House at the beginning of the South Nor- 
folk campaign. When its initial phosphorescence had worn 
away, even Labour speakers perceived it to be a very dubious 
piece of wet fish from which they withdrew in evident alarm. 
But the Government can scarcely hope for such a gift-horse 
the next time the rural vote is tested. 


IN PRINCIPLE 


Mr. Duncan Sandys’ equivocal announcement that the 
Government has ‘decided in principle to adopt the policy 
recommended by the Beaver Committee on air pollution’ is 
welcome so far as it goes, which is not very far. Smokeless 
zones, which provide the only real answer to smog. are only 
possible insofar as stocks of appropriate fuel are available, and 
on this point the Minister of Housing had nothing to say, 
though there have already been complaints from householders 
that they cannot obtain supplies from their coal merchants. 
Again, though British Railways (who are responsible for a 
seventh of all the smoke in built-up areas) have proclaimed their 
intention of making amends, the British Electricity Authority 
has so far made no satisfactory plans for dealing with the 
sulphurous fumes from their power stations which are daily 
rotting the stonework of houses—to say nothing of the lungs of 
their inhabitants. Is Mr. Sandys going to put pressure on the 
Minister of Fuel and Power to put pressure on the BEA and 
the National Coal Board (such are the clumsy processes of 
government) or not? And, if not, are the blessed words in 
principle to serve their habitual use as an escape-hatch for 
ministers in search of a policy? The threat of a private mem- 
ber’s bill carrying out the recommendations of the Beaver Com- 
mittee apparently put the dogs on Mr. Sandys. Let us hope 
that they make him run far and fast. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRI 

The indefatigable Mr. Tom O’Brien urges that the St. James's 
Theatre should be preserved ‘from the clutches of the vulgar’ 
as a memorial to the late Queen Mary; the trade unions’ voice 
is thus added to the protests of many theatre lovers against the 
proposal to demolish it, to make way for offices. A correspon- 
dent in The Times has suggested that the protest campaign 
ignores the interest of theatre shareholders. True; but there are 
over-riding arguments for a reprieve; of which the most com- 
monly heard—that the St. James’s is one of the oldest and most 
sympathetic of London theatres and therefore worth preserving 
as an ancient monument—is by no means the strongest. London 
owes some of her prestige, some of her prosperity, to the 
reputation of her theatres. Tens of thousands of people in 
London, in the provinces, and abroad follow what is happening 
in them with keen interest, and take every opportunity that 
they can get—or afford—of ‘going to a show.” In preseng 
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circumstances their occasional visits help to keep theatres alive; 
but they can only do so while the theatres are there to keep 
alive. New buildings of the St. James’s type require a greater 
capital outlay than the returns would justify; it is unlikely, 
therefore, that there will be any replacement. The authorities, 
thinking in terms of the higher rents they will get from offices, 
are not worried. But London should be. The capital will be the 
poorer not only by the absence of the plays and players, but in 
numerous little ways—by the fall in the number of tube tickets 
bought, of taxis hired, and of restaurants patronised. These 
losses may be too small to be noticed by individuals; added 
together, they will represent a substantial bill. If a theatre is 
threatened with destruction, therefore, the authorities should 
issue an injunction similar to that seen in some hotels, urging 
visitors to leave the bathroom as they found it. Let the destruc- 
tion be authorized only on condition that another theatre, at 
least as good, is erected in its place! 


TAKING STOCK 

Mr. James Henderson Stewart, Under-Secretary for Scotland, 
has criticised the Scots farmers who failed to make provision 
for the recent storm. They should, he considers, ‘take thought 
for the future and lay in stocks; it is an elementary duty!’ But 
in the next breath he refers to the Government’s action after 
the storm as ‘an example of the extraordinary British capacity 
tor providing, by improvisation, the right machinery when an 
emergency arises.’ If Mr. James Henderson Stewart and his 
predecessors had ‘taken thought for the future’ there should 
have been no need for improvisation; the machinery for Opera- 
tion Snowdrop would have been ready to put into action at 
short notice—as was planned after the 1947 blizzard. It is, 
after all, the elementary duty of Under-Secretaries for Scotland 
to make such provisions, instead of chatting about them: they 
would be sensible in future to mind other people’s business less 
and their own more. 


Political 
Commentary 


LORD SALISBURY’S mysterious statement this week about the 
Government’s intention to ‘go ahead’ with the task of reform- 
ing the House of Lords contained all the subtlety and equivoca- 
tion which have, since the days of Burghley, kept the Cecils 
where they still are—in the antechambers of power. It is an 
instruction to those whose experience of the skills of govern- 
ment goes back less than four centuries to trace the deftness 
of his reply to Lord Samuel on Tuesday. It committed the 
Government to nothing, yet implied that it was busying itself 
with the problem day in and day out. He proffered tokens of 
the Government's interest to both Lord Samuel and Lord 
Jowitt, but left them none the wiser whether they were being 
asked to grasp a nettle or an olive branch. At the very moment 
when he revealed—a beautifully dexterous performance this 
as he discarded several pages of notes—that he had with him 
some details of a scheme of reform which he had worked out. 
he announced that he had decided not to disclose them after 
all, in view of the fact that the Labour Party’s point of view, as 
stated by Lord Jowitt. was not as entirely hostile as might have 
been feared. There followed the broad hint that the Liberal and 
Labour Parties might 2gain be invited to an all-party confer- 
ence, with the final menace that, if this failed, the Government 
would ‘in due course’ ‘go ahead’ with its plans for reform 


* . * 


me idea what Lord Salisbury 

but the Lord President merely replied, 
with the homely wit which has always kept the Cecils this side 
of deification, *] believe there was a great Liberal dictum, 
“Wait and see.” ’” It needs very little calculation to realise that 


Lord Samuel tried t 
meant by ‘in due course 
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the Government will have no time in this Parliament to embark 
on a major piece of controversial legislation such as the reform 
of the House of Lords would entail. Nor can those members 
of the Government less directly interested than Lord Salisbury 
wish to throw into the election campaign an issue wholly 
irrelevant to the rest of the Government’s platform and one 
whose repercussions on the electorate it is impossible to fore. 
see. Why, then, did Lord Salisbury, in a statement which was 
phrased in extremely personal terms, go as far as he could, 
without committing the Government, towards reviving an issue 
which the majority of people in the country are prepared to 
let lie dormant? The answer, I believe, is that Lord Salisbury 
is more than anxious to restore some of its lost authority and 
influence to the House of Lords, and that he is determined that 
it another Conservative Government is returned it will be with 
a mandate, however vague, to carry through this plan. He wants 
to be quite sure that after the next election he can claim that 
the issue of the Lords was laid before the electors. 


* * 


One recalls a speech which he made to a dinner of back- 
bench Conservative peers in the spring of 1952, in which he 
urged them to accept the fact that as long as the House of 
Lords was based primarily on the hereditary principle it could 
never carry the weight which a second chamber ought to. This, 
ot course, is what is behind every Conservative proposal for a 
reform of the composition of the House of Lords; and this also 
is why, whatever Lord Jowitt said on Tuesday, the Labour 
Party will never assent to such a reform. I do not know on what 
day Tribune goes to press, but I am prepared to wager that 
either in this or next week’s issue there will be a Bevanite call 
to the Labour Party to frustrate Lord Salisbury’s plan, and it 
is a call which will rally the Labour Party; let there be no doubt 
about that. I myself firmly believe that Conservatives must 
think deeply before they follow Lord Salisbury’s lead. At 
present the Labour Party believes that the House of Lords 
performs a useful function, and it has no wish to disturb it 
The kind of scheme which Lord Salisbury has up his sleeve 
would inevitably revive the old Labour demand for the aboli- 
tion of the second chamber, and the electors might well, if the 
issue was posed to them as it was in 1910-11, support the 
Labour point of view. The result of this could only be the kind 
of defeat which the Conservatives and Lords then suffered 
together. TRIMMER 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CROSS BENCHER, the political columnist of the Sunday Express 
who is often thought—wrongly, | hope—to reflect the ideas of 
Lord Beaverbrook, is worried about the use of Dorneywood, 
the late Lord Courtauld-Thompson’s gift to the Nation. He 
does not, of course, grudge Sir Anthony Eden his good fortune 
in being able to live at Dorneywood. But he is concerned lest 
this provision of country houses for politicians should become 
a habit. He thinks that ‘the perquisites of public office in this 
country are lavish’ and that the gift of houses will make politi- 
cians even less ready to resign their offices than they are at 
present. These fears seem to me unfounded. However ready or 
reluctant Anthony Eden was to resign from the Chamberlain 
Government in 1938 | do not think his decision would have 
been in any way affected by the possession or otherwise of 
Dorneywood or a similar country house. As First Lord of the 
Admiralty Sir Duff Cooper had the use of a splendid yacht 
and I am certain that a shore establishment in the country 
of the utmost magnificence would not have kept him in the 
Government after Munich. After his Budget leakage Mr 
Dalton would surely not have been deterred from the path of 
duty even if as Chancellor he had had the use of d house in 
the Peak District with endless opportunities for jolly rambles 
and boisterous bonhomie, while no amount of publicly pro- 
vided fleshpots would have stopped Mr. Lyttelton, now Lord 
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Chandos, from retiring to business life. Anyway the country 
could do far worse than be governed by politicians who cling 
to office because of their liking for the material advantages 
attached to it. The really dangerous politicians, I should have 
thought, were those who were indifferent to rooms with views 
and other civilised pleasures and who cared about nothing but 
wer. It would be worth putting up with any number of lazy 
sybarites in order to be spared the attentions of the lean and 
power-hungry. But perhaps Lord Beaverbrook would not 


a F . x * 


BY GIVING no fewer than three press conferences on Monday, 
the British Transport Commission did its best to ensure that 
the press would be well informed about the great Plan. I went 
along to one of them and, listening to Sir Brian Robertson 
continually emphasising that he was not to be quoted, and 
that we were present for ‘background,’ not ‘news, I fell to 
thinking that the ‘off-the-record’ press conference is sadly 
open to abuse. On the one hand it is all too easy for the 
speaker to give the impression of sincerity and frankness; on 
the other he can cleverly block criticisms by admitting their 
justice but giving a strictly off-the-record reason. The im- 
pression Sir Brian made on me was one of reasonableness and 
good sense; but I did not detect any evidence of the drive 
that his position would seem to require. His answers.showed 
a fair enough grasp of the general principles, but there was 
no hint of that dynamic required to translate them effectively 


into action. 
* * * 


| SEE THAT we Shall have to look abroad more often for hot 
news about the struggle for power in London. L’Express of 
Paris, for example, reports that Sir William Haley, editor of 
The Times, has just won a political victory by securing the 
withdrawal of Sir Walter Monckton, against whom he is said 
to have been carrying on a campaign for some time. I had 
supposed that Sir Walter had gone off to Sicily on doctors’ 
orders to recover from overstrain caused by the protracted 
railway negotiations. But the London correspondent of 
L’Express obviously regards this as a mere face-saving facade. 
It is all Sir William’s doing. Sir William, in fact, ‘chef 
d'orchestre clandestin des éléments “durs” du parti tory,’ is 
apparently at the bottom of a contest at present raging in the 
Cabinet between the moderate and the extremist Tories. | 
had no idea that English politics were in such an exciting phase. 
Now that the mask has been removed, we must watch Printing 
House Square for further developments. 


* * * 


THE PRESS COUNCIL has published a letter from Commander 
Colville, Press Secretary to the Queen, about the writing of 
books and articles by former members of the Royal Household. 
It has ‘warmly welcomed’ the letter ‘as clarifying the position.’ 
The Press Council’s annual report had stated that it ‘had long 
been the custom for members of the staffs of Royal House- 
holds to write books about life therein,’ and Commander 
Colville wrote to challenge this erroneous remark. It may be 
that the Press Council has been misreported, in which case 
it will doubtless bring the matter up at its next meeting. But 
in none of the reports that I have seen is there any suggestion 
of a public apology for what, after all, was a bad misstatement. 
For the Press Council merely to welcome clarification when 
the original obscurity was entirely its own fault seems to me 
to be disingenuous and ill-mannered. All of this could have 
been avoided if the Press Council had taken the trouble to 
pick up the telephone and find out the true position, which 
has been the same for some time. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
However, publication of Commander Colville’s letter is 
very welcome. Members of the Royal Family have to suffer 
many intrusions by the press into their private lives; photo- 
graphs are taken at inopportune moments, sensational stories 
are written about non-existent romances and some of the more 
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alarming female columnists have been known to hover 
voraciously on the fringes of picnics at Balmoral. It is intoler- 
able that when they are safe in their own houses they should 
still have to worry lest anything they say should be taken 
down and used in evidence, as it were, by governesses or valets 
or anybody else. 
* + 
ON TUESDAY I attended the annual banquet of the National 
Farmers’ Union and listened with the greatest admiration to 
the soft answers with which Mr. R. A. Butler turned away 
(temporarily) the bucolic wrath which had boiled up against 
the Government earlier in the day. The Chancellor is a clever 
man and this was a most adroit performance. But he is also 
a civilised man and really should not be mealy-mouthed when 
there is no political necessity for it. He said that he was quoting 
Samuel Johnson when he observed that ‘he who does not mind 
his tummy will hardly mind anything else.” Would the word 
‘belly’ turn the stomachs of our modern rustics? What would 
Dr. Johnson have said after hearing such gentility? That ‘this 
was a good dinner enough, to be sure, but it was not a dinner 
to ask a man to’? 
- * * 

WHEN DOES the sun rise and set over London, and when the 
moon? Having paid our money, for The Times and the 
Daily Telegraph, we can take our choice. In Wednesday’s 
Times, for example, it was announced that sunrise was 
7.47 a.m. and sunset 4.38 p.m., while the Telegraph said 7.48 
a.m. and 4.37 p.m. According to The Times the moon would 
rise at 8.27 a.m., but the Telegraph plumped for 8.28 a.m. 
There have been much wider discrepancies than these in the 
past. I suspect that The Times consults the tables in the 
Nautical Almanac while the Telegraph swears by those in 
Whitaker's. I do not suppose that it matters very much, but if 
such interesting information deserves publication it should at 
least be accurate. For myself, 1 back the Nautical Almanac. 


* * * 


ENGLISH SNOBBERY used to be vented chiefly on the coloured 
and some of the Latin races. The coloured peoples are no 
longer allowed to be in any way inferior, but English feelings 
of superiority still apparently demand an outlet, and it is the 
British colonists, particularly in Africa, who now fill the role 
of whipping-boy. They are the people who can be safely 
abused and denounced without the smallest suspicion being 
raised as to the impeccable liberalism of the denouncers. 
Fortunately there are some left to fight against this trend. One 
of them is Mr. Cyril Dunn of the Observer. Writing from 
Nairobi of the Kenya Whites, he is prepared to concede that 
‘it must be realised that among the settlers there are decent, 
honest folk.’ 
> * * 
MY PREDECESSOR Strix (soon to reappear weekly in another 
part of the paper) gave it out last week that his place was to 
be filled by the enigmatic and redoubtable Picador. But that 
agile torero has discovered that another Picador operates in the 
competition columns of Time and Tide, not to mention the 
journal of the Women’s Institutes. You can have more than 
one picador in the ring but not, perhaps, in weekly journalism. 
So I withdraw from the corrida and modestly sign myself— 
PHAROS 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION FOR SCHOOLS 
Closing date January 31 


Three prizes of eight guineas each are offered to boys and 

girls at school in the United Kingdom or Eire for (a) a story 

of not more than 1,500 words, (b) an essay of not more than 

1,200 words, or (c) a sonnet. Entries must reach the 

‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, by January 31. Envelopes 

should be marked ‘Schools’ and each entry should give the 
name of the entrant’s school. 
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Socialites and Social Life 
(Negro Style) 
By D. W. BROGAN 


E all find ourselves, from time to time, in doctors’ 

or dentists’ waiting rooms, or in a club where all 

the serious, worth-while papers have been read. In 
either case, you find yourself reading a shiny magazine in 
which the portraits of Lady Docker and Lady Littlehampton 
are surrounded by trickles of text. And they are now being 
given the flattery of imitation in America, as the increasingly 
prosperous Negro population erects its own internal class 
barriers and creates, on the model of its white predecessors, 
‘society,’ café and plain. 

It is only to the unreflective that there is anything odd in 
this. To be ‘accepted’ is the aim of the American Negro, and 
if he is not likely to be accepted at Piping Rock or Myopia, 
then the next best thing is to create his own Piping Rock or 
Myopia. If Aksarben or Momus won't have him, then he 
can invent his more colourful and, I suspect, more amusing 
equivalents. From the point of view of a spaceman, just getting 
off his flying saucer, the elaborate reports of the high life 
above stairs of the cream of Boston’s Negro society are no 
odder than those of the corresponding white activities. A Negro 
girl ‘coming out’ in Boston has presumably as good and, 
intrinsically, the same kind of time as a product of Miss 
Winser’s school coming out at the Somerset (the hotel, not 
the club). At any rate, this Negro society exists and, as 
in the case of its white counterpart, it is eagerly read about 
by thousands who are not, and do not expect to be, part of it. 
Sugar Hill is as hard to scale as Beacon Hill used to be. So 
we have Ebony, Tan, Copper and miniature versions, of which 
Jet seems to be the most dashing. 

These magazines are not meant for sociologists, but they 
serve his purposes, for the ‘value system’ of the rising Negro 
middle class and of its admirers is clearly revealed. It differs 
little, if at all, from that of its white counterpart. Here, as in 
other things, the Negroes are 100 per cent. Americans. There 
is the same simple belief in gadgets and figures. The white 
mink coat of ‘Prophet’ Jones is estimated to be worth $13,000 
and the Connecticut house of Mr. Jackie Robinson, the great 
baseball player, is worth $47,500. All this is very American— 
especially the news about the houses of Messrs. Robinson, 
Eckstine, etc. For in America, real estate is news; here, it is 
only news if you find a temple in the foundations. 

Robinson and Eckstine, baseball and popular music. The 
names chosen illustrate the type of achievement that, if not 
the most admired, is most easily assessed by the American 
Negro. Were not Jackie Robinson and Satchell Paige (monu- 
mentum @re perennius) the first Negroes to break into ‘Big 
League’ baseball. the heroic predecessors of the fabulous Willie 
Mays? It is not only baseball; for there seems no doubt that the 
great American Negro, for other Negroes, is still Joe Louis. 

it would be unjust to suggest that other types of success 
are not noted. Great names of the past, like Frederick Douglass 
and George Washington Carver, are recalled; great names of 
the present. like those of Mrs. Bethune and Dr. Bunche, are 
commemorated. Successes in academic life are proudly 
reported, Like the role of Negro teachers in the medical school 
of the University of Illinois. So are breakdowns in old barriers, 
the complete ‘integration’ of the Coast Guard (i.e., the ad- 
mission of Negroes to all jobs in the service). The ‘largest jet 
pilot’ in the American Air Force is a Negro, and Springfield, 
Mass., has its first ‘sepia-owned cabaret.’ Unless Springfield 
has changed since I last saw it, this should meet a real, if not 
long-felt, want. 

But scientists and scholars are not among the main staples 
of the shiny magazines. Athletes are—like the Negro runner 
who was getting ready to run the four-minute mile, as were 
some listed white competitors. Not listed was the name of 
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Roger Bannister. But the stage, jazz, the films, the more 
spectacular sports, are what really win the attention of the 
news and picture editors. One ‘atomic mathematician’ can. 
not really compete with Miss Doris Smart tossing ‘her well. 
educated hip,’ and no doubt doing it as well as Miss Monroe. 
Can Mr. Thurogood Marshall, the counsel for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People, the 
NAACP, who won the great Supreme Court victory over 
school segregation, really compete with Miss Dorothy Dan- 
dridge for continuous news interest? Can Miss Marian 
Anderson? They may have longer lives as news items. (| 
asked myself, where is Miss Maxine Sullivan, whom I heard 
swinging ‘Loch Lomond’ shortly before Munich? Where is 
the Onyx?) The fame of the singing and dancing stars may be 
‘a garland briefer than a girl’s’; the handsome young women 
in bikinis who can proudly say, ‘I am black but comely,’ may 
not be on the front pages in ten years’ time, but they are now. 

We, the common readers, want to know about and feel 
with the people who can do superlatively well what we can 
do badly—sing, dance, make love. For if there is one dominant 
theme, it is love. The magazines that I have studied are all ready 
to discuss the problems of love, and also of what is called 
‘sex.’ This preoccupation is not confined to Negro magazines, 
as we all know, but it is treated with more hearty and open 
interest than is usual in corresponding ‘Caucasian’ publica- 
tions. Problems that Ann Temple deals with in generalities 
are dealt with here, firmly and freely. 

Most of the female reader population has got a firm hold 
of the truth that Miss Dinah Shore learned when she was in 
pigtails. Their ‘mamas done tole them’ that ‘man is a two 
face,’ and if you neglect this simple fact you will have to 
sing ‘blues in the night.’ And when you have got your man, 
you have to keep him—often a harder job. Even the church 
is not immune from these problems. Thus when Miss Hazel 
Scott, the celebrated pianist, married the Reverend Adam 
Clayton Powell, this ‘was a hard pill for Abyssinian Baptists 
to swallow.’ It is not made easier by the fact that the Rev. 
Mr. Powell ‘doubles in brass’ as a Congressman. But the 
congregation came to accept the fact that Mrs. Powell’s life 
is ‘dominated by two forces, music and religion.’ So all is 
well. Not all other clerical households are as fortunate. A 
minister must learn how to handle adoring female members, 
for as a minister (who prudently desires to remain anonymous) 
puts it: ‘A jealous wife can raise more sand in a congregation 
than Lucifer can in one good day in hell.’ 

And what is true of the clergy is true of the laity. No more 
than white marriages are Negro marriages, in modern 
America, the old A.1 copper-bottomed, lifetime jobs that they 
used to be. If complete trustworthiness is wanted, it must be 
sought outside the USA. For in a sentence that ought to be 
inscribed in letters of gold over the entrance of every lycée or 
collége des jeunes filles in France, Miss June Richmond lays 
it down that ‘a Frenchman never says what he doesn’t mean.’ 
Against this, all I can set is the firm statement of the wife of 
Nat ‘King’ Cole, that he is a King. 

As has been suggested, love and sex are not dissociated. 
We have it on Mr. Duke Ellington’s authority that ‘whole- 
some sex is one of God’s finest creations.’ And this, too, seems, 
judging from the illustrations (there is no text), what Miss 
Eartha Kitt is suggesting as she sings ‘C’est si bon.’ Miss Kitt 
is quite an authority now. She has been adding Hebrew to 
the seven languages she already sings in. ‘Santa Baby’ in 
Hebrew would be quite a feat, but then Miss Kitt is a very 
remarkable young lady. She is not without critics. She ‘learned 
the subtle art of injecting hidden meanings into songs’ but 
she gives no credit line to her teachers. Sugar Ray Robinson 
has his critics too. So has Miss Lena Horne for only _per- 
forming in expensive niteries where her old and loyal 
admirers cannot afford to hear her. And Miss Horne (like 
Miss Richmond and a good many others) is criticised for 
marrying a white man Negro Gls wired her, ‘Don’t do that 
to us, Lena.’ But she did. So did Miss Katherine Dunham. 
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Indeed, the theme rated an article, ‘Do Negro Stars Prefer 
White Husbands?’ 

Obviously this form of miscegenation has a great power 
of attraction and repulsion. The attitude of the magazines 
and of their readers is ambivalent. On the one hand, there is 
obvious pride in breaking the race barrier by marriage; on 
the other, the memory of the exploitation of Negro women, 
outside marriage, which has led to an insistence on Race 
pride and Race exclusiveness, is also noticeable. It is one 
thing to report, with approval, the marriage of Miss Cripps 
to Mr. Joseph Appiah; another to swallow the implied doc- 
trine that these marriages of the stars are race promotion. 
The same problem is raised by the question of ‘passing.’ If 
Negroes can ‘pass,’ that is disappear into the white com- 
munity, then most white, and especially southern, folklore is 
nonsense. But is ‘passing’ not betrayal of the race? It is one 
thing to use the power of ‘passing,’ as Walter White did, for 
example, to investigate lynchings for the NAACP. It is 
another to go over for good. And many hearts must have been 
warmed by the declaration of a woman who had ‘passed’: 
‘Any of you folks who’d change the warmth and loving hearts 
of our own for a cold stone white existence can have it.’ 

And yet the prestige of the once dominant race is obvious. 
Every magazine carries a mass of advertising for lightening 
the skin and straightening the hair. The stories, possibly 
unconsciously, tell the same tale. It pays to be white, even 
today, in the age of Judge Christie, Dr. Bunche, Ethel Waters 
and Richard Wright. ‘Is the Negro Happy?’ asks Ebony. He 
may look it, but ‘in reality the American Negro is less happy 
than Shakespeare’s Melancholy Dane.’ “The Negro wants to 
be happy for the same reason and in the same way that others 
are happy. . . . He seeks acceptance.’ Fisk and Howarc 
Universities have chapters of Phi Beta Kappa; a Negro athlete 
has at last got the Sullivan award. But is this full acceptance? 
No. What would be? Well, a coming-out party at the Somerset 
might help! 


Italian Communism— 
Mettle Fatigue ? 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 


ALMIRO TOGLIATTI, probably in the whole history 

of theCommunist movement the most skilful party leader 

outside Russia, has once again affirmed his grip on the 
ltalian party—the biggest outside Russia. 

The occasion was the national conference of the party, held 
ina Roman theatre. The atmosphere was heavy with dedica- 
tion. It was like an endless religious service at which the con- 
gregation of 1,142 delegates from all over Italy watched with 
glazed concentration the altar—a table on the stage behind 
which drooped the depressing hammer-and-sickle banner al- 
most obscured by the gay tricolour ribbons—and made their 
reflex responses—a rhythmic clapping—whenever an intoning 
High Priest came to the words, Peace, Liberty, Work, Bread, 
Masses, or Mao Tse-tung. 

Togliatti (‘Well-beloved Leader’ to his two and a half 
million fee-paying members) made it clear to them (and to the 
rest of Italy) that there is no serious threat to his leadership; 
that his leadership means obedience to Moscow; and that 
Obedience to Moscow means abandoning any idea of revo- 
lutionary action for at least as far into the future as the Com- 
munists can peer. This was a great disappointment to many of 
his followers. Party leaders knew that the hope of direct action 
would make the party much easier to hold together. 

This national conference was preceded and accompanied by 
waves of excitement in the non-Communist Press at rumours 
fa revolt against Togliatti. The wishful rumour was that the 
revolt was gathering force in the factories of the north, where 
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Communism seems to have reached saturation point and even 
seems to be drying out. Minor party leaders in the north and 
the men who follow them were reported to be afraid that unless 
the party abandons the conservative Togliatti policy—bland 
and constitutional—and becomes revolutionary, the members 
who have remained for years on their mettle will soon begin to 
show signs of fatigue and frustration. 

The Red Eminence of this rumoured revolt was said to be 
Bruno Fortichiari. He founded the Italian Communist Party 
in 1921 with Gramsci and Bordiga. Gramsci and Bordiga are 
dead. Fortichiari is sixty-two. He plays no part on the national 
scene, but he still has great prestige in the strongly Communist 
area of Reggio Emilia, where he lives. Non-Communist re- 
porters did not succeed in interviewing him. 

During the conference a pamphlet was distributed to all 
delegates and to the Press. It claimed to be the programme of 
‘Communist Action,’ and condemned Togliatti’s policy as 
‘the renunciation of revolutionary class action and, instead, 
collaboration with bourgeois political forces, with, as a conse- 
quence, new and continuous signs of reformism and of parlia- 
mentary illusions.” In normal words: Togliatti is accused of 
allying himself with bourgeois forces in order to make reforms 
through parliamentary means instead of inducing a violent 
upheaval which would annihilate the bourgeoisie and their 
parliament. 

During the conference observers watched closely for any 
sign of revolt among the delegates. There was the usual self- 
criticism—a necessary safety-valve in a mass organisation of 
which the leadership never changes. But there was no open 
criticism of the Togliatti-policy. Summing up, he was able to 
confirm that, although the party’s basic policies could perhaps 
be carried out more efficiently, the policies themselves re- 
mained unchanged. He addressed these delegates, who had 
been elected by the 9,000 Communist sections throughout 
Italy, like a professor of theology, peering at them severely 
through his spectacles: The essential of today—we have 
already said what it is. I say it once again. The essential 
of today is the struggle against the provokers of imperialist 
wars, against the threat of atomic war, against the decisions 
which lead to rearmament of a militaristic and expansionist 
Germany, against all the policy which is being framed today. 
This is the essential and this must be the prime object of the 
labours of our party as from tomorrow—and in such a way 
that these labours have the maximum effect. There exists today 
no question that can be separated from this.’ 

How disappointing this must have been for those party 
members who had hoped to be promised a more exciting 
future! Damped was their dream of invigorating action. They 
were to plough on with the laborious intellectual and organisa- 
tional work they have been doing for the past ten years. The 
Well-beloved Leader was re-chanting his old policy: the Com- 
munist Party should represent the leadership of all that is 
progressive in Italy: it should demonstrate moderation and 
understanding in order to seduce all those who rebound from 
the ‘clerico-Fascist state’: it should be the champion of Italy's 
post-war republican constitution (claiming most of the credit 
for the Republic and its constitution): and it should be pliant 
so that it enchants and absorbs—not iron-handed and violent 
so that it frightens and subdues. 

In the mood of self-criticism Togliatti blamed the party for 
not seeking common ground with the left-wing Catholics as 
he had suggested—indeed, ordered—two years ago. He urged 
the comrades to ignore the leaders of the non-Communist 
masses and to concentrate on the masses themselves. 

Pietro Nenni, the Socialist leader, who at last year’s general 
elections ranged his three million votes alongside the Commun- 
ists’ six millions, hastened to declare his approval: ‘The 
confirmation of the policy that the Communists have followed 
for the past ten years is an important and significant fact. 
There was a warning lurking in his statement. The Communist- 
Socialist alliance is based on the old policy. ‘Important,’ con- 
tinued Nenni, ‘because an abrupt twist in the direction of 
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extremism, of intransigence, or of sectarianism, would have 
irremediably injured the policy of unity [with the Socialists] 
which was born and has been developed in the struggle for 
democracy and which continues to be conditional on this 
struggle.” 

This alliance with the Socialists has been one of the great 
justifications of Togliatti’s policy. In the last elections (June, 
1953) these two parties, with small hangers-on, inflicted 
damaging blow on the centre democratic parties which have 
ruled Italy since shortly after the war. The alliance prevented 
the democrats gaining the 50.1 per cent. of the total votes 
which—under a now abrogated law—would have given them 
two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The great strength of the Italian Communist Party will 
therefore continue to be used for this gradual building-up of 
parliamentary power (though there are signs that it may have 
already reached its limit). And so it will go on until Moscow 
has some other plan. 

Togliatti did, however, offer the comrades a fine all-out 
demonstration at the end of this month when the Italian Senate 
debates the ratification of the Paris agreements on Western 
European Defence. The Communists put up strangely little 
resistance to the ratification by the Chamber of Deputies last 
month. Since then Moscow, probably realising that it can’t 
hope for much from Mendés-France, has grown tougher 
Hurling a few inkwells and chucking a few desk-tops around 
the Senate will certainly break the monotony and make them 
all feel much better. The comrades applauded spontaneously 
for the first time since the national conference began. Togliatti 
dismissed them professorially with a closed fist salute. And the 
delegates and the girl ushers in their red jumpers all trooped 
humourlessly away like good little party members. 

But Togliatti has been forced to take an important precau- 
tion. Three days after the end of the national conference he 
announced that he had ousted one of his chief lieutenants of 
the past ten years from the central executive of the party 
Pietro Secchia, known as the ‘Hard Man’ of Italian Commun- 
ism, was demoted from vice-secretary in charge of organisation 
to provincial secretary of Lombardy. Here, in the great indus- 
trial area of Sesto San Giovanni and in the thousands of small 
plants around Milan, he will direct the battle against stagna- 
tion among the Communist masses—a wearying, hopeless job 
He will be out of Togliatti’s way, and he will not be able to 
Start a heresy. 


Priest-Workers Persevere 
By BERNARD CAUSTON 


LEGEND has grown up around the French priest- 

workers during the last ten years. This legend, born of 

over-simplification and sometimes of less ingenuous 
political distortion, deserves to be recognised as such lest mis- 
conceptions detract from the true value of the movement and 
of the repercussions it has already had not only in France. 
but in Belgium, on our own shores in Kent and as far away 
as Chile where the priest-workers’ example has been emulated 
by other clerical groups, Protestant as well as Catholic. 

In their book Les Prétres Ouvriers (Editions de Minuit, 
Paris) more than sixty priest-workers who have persevered in 
industrial employment since March 1, 1954, even in defiance 
of the episcopal ban upon their movement, have set down a 
statement of its origin and aims, together with first-hand 
reports of/their own experiences and statements by the episco- 
pate which carry the story through from its initial approval and 
sanction to its eventual condemnation. Sponsored from its 
inception by the late Cardinal Suhard, then Archbishop of 
Paris, and encouraged at the outset by the Pope, the apostolate 
quickly attracted into its ranks some hundred former 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, Jesuits and parish priests 


of other denominations, all of whom recognised the need for 
a more diversified ministry not exclusively entrenched in the 
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middle classes,.and have worked to this end in factories, mines, 
transport and constructional engineering, sharing with their 
fcllow-layworkers the same pay and hazards. 

These French priest-workers are no wide-eyed idealists 
Many of them, coming themselves from working-class homes, 
are able to confront their ecclesiastical superiors planning 
evangelism from the outside with the argument: “We do not 
need to be sent into that world. We belong there and only ask 
to be left there to witness to the faith.’ Nor have they tried to 
‘refute Marxism’ with naive counter-slogans, though the 
French Communist Press has seized upon the episcopal ban 
on their activities as an admission of defeat by the Church 
in its supposed campaign of anti-Communist infiltration. In 
their own words, the priest-workers are neither ‘tourists nor 
spies. 

Nevertheless, the possible effect upon the priests of living 
in this “Marxist atmosphere’ has irrefutably had a bearing 
upon the Papal attitude to the apostolate, ‘and one in part 
responsible for the decree from Rome that, the initial ‘epoch 
of experience’ over, their activities should henceforth be regu- 
lated. Cardinal Feltin, Cardinal Suhard’s successor as Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who went with two other Cardinals on a 
delegation to consult the Pope about the application of this 
instruction, subsequently rebuked the authors of Les Prétres 
Ouvriers for becoming ‘exclusively militants of temporal 
action’ and for having ‘tampered with the faith in the priest- 
hood as they have received it from the Holy Spirit and from 
the Church.” Although, as late as December, 1953, he had 
spoken of the innumerable instances known personally to 
him of people having been converted through the priest 
workers, Cardinal Feltin yet condemned the publication of 
this book on the grounds of its ‘fragmentary and partial 
documentation and called for the last time upon members of 
the apostolate to submit to the authority of the Holy See. 
at the same time announcing the decision to ‘continue 
researches into the evangelisation of the working world’ by 
means of priest-workers who had affirmed their obedience 
to Rome, parish priests and the faithful Christian laity among 
the proletariat. 

In conformity particularly with the last sentence of this 
communiqué is the work today of the Mission de France, 
whose 280 priests are engaged in special tasks of evangelism 
among the ‘dechristianised’ masses both in urban and rural 
ureas, but who do not go into the factories as workers or 
join the trade unions. Their new seminary, the medizval abbey 
of Pontigny in the rural seclusion of the Yonne départemeni, 
was between the wars the scene of many recondite literary 
conferences arranged by Paul Desjardins, presided over by 
Charles du Bos, and attended (among others) by Lytton 
Strachey, G. G. Coulton, André Malraux, Roger Martin du 
Gard and André Gide. 

Thus, though the present position is confused, certain facts 
emerge clearly. Two-thirds of the priesit-workers properly 
so-called, men who work in factories and have joined trade 
unions, are continuing this apostolate in defiance of the Papacy 
und the French bishops; the remaining third are doing the 
best they can within the strict limits imposed by the ban; the 
task of converting the industrial proletariat is being carried on 
by the Mission de France, whose activities are not opposed 
by the hierarchy. 

Meantime the influence of the priest-workers’ exampl 
continues to make itself felt. At a recent General Assembl\ 
of the Mission de France, the urban commission stated 
‘Experience has shown that in the absence of the priest-workers 
the Mission could not assume the visible sign of Christ anc 
the Church. There is widespread apprehension amon: 
thoughtful French Catholics lest the abandonment of the 
apostolate should undermine confidence in the Church and 
render more difficult the witness of lay Christians in the 
proletarian world and, while the hierarchy still insists on the 
primary necessity for obedience, there is evidence of the 
elfect upon it of informed public opinion 
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Some experienced Catholic observers point to the pressure 
brought to bear upon the French episcopate by centralising 
influences (intégrisme) in Rome, and cite as a foretaste of 
sanctions to come against the recalcitrants the trenchant tone 
of Cardinal Feltin’s ‘final’ warning and the recent suspension 
in Marseille of two of their number from celebrating the 
sacraments. Others, seeing as a source of greater disquiet to 
the Holy See the political developments in Italy and the 
‘deviationist’ activities of certain Roman Catholics in the 
United States, foresee little radical change in the situation in 
France, at least within the lifetime of Pope Pius XII. 

But it would surely be as imprudent as it would be chancy to 
make guesses about the future of the priest-workers in 4 
country so different from our own. Perhaps something which 
concerns us too may already be learned from their apostolate. 
On January 13, 1943, the late Cardinal Suhard, confirming to 
the Mission de Paris that its primary purpose was the conver- 
sion of pagans, pointed out that its indirect aim was ‘to show 
the Christian community that it, too, has to adopt a new 
attitude’ towards a world in need. The implication was that 
this would take a long time. 


Sidelight 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


HE album of family photographs is nowadays a joke, 
which shows how stupid nowadays can be. In fact the 
album is such a serious loss that I can say with Shake- 
speure : 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
1 summon up remembrance of things past. 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

What would I not give to have album upon album filled with 
those small carte de visite size photographs of all the friends 
I have had during the last fifty years. The carte de visite was 
almost extinct when I went up to Oxford, and, by the time I 
went down, Etonians in Fourth of June naval grandeur or 
sporting the privileged waistcoats of Pop were no longer being 
stuck round the mirror over a freshman’s mantelpiece. Hills 
and Saunders were still photographing undergraduates in 
cabinet size, but already they were mounting them on large 
pieces of cardboard with deckle edges and a superfluity of 
gilt. The era of the ‘studio portrait’ was at hand. 

No doubt, the disappearance of the album hastened the 
disappearance of carte de visite photographs. Yet if photo- 
graphers could be persuaded to return to them as a sideline 
from the ‘studio portrait’ the album in a twentieth-century 
format might return. Those revived cartes de visite ought to 
depend as once upon a time upon the weather. I look back to 
climbing the stairs of a famous Baker Street specialist in 
children—Faulkner was his name—for my nurse to be told 
with a shake of the head and a sympathetic rueful smile that 
today was too wet for the sitting arranged. I can see now the 
roof of the studio and the raindrops racing down the glass 

Even when some of the blinds of the studio had to be drawn 
to exclude the bright sunlight of a London May or June the 
instantaneous picture was still impossible. The subject must 
sit motionless for three or four seconds. which meant that the 
head’s immobility had to be encouraged by a brass clamp, and 
1 will admit that all too often this constraint reduced the sitter 
to a self-conscious glare as a result. Nevertheless, I shall argue 
that a really good photographer of once upon a time could 
secure better likenesses than the best photographers today are 
able to obtain with everything comparatively in their favour 
Moreover, when photographers did not feel called upon to 
compete with portrait painters, and portrait painters worrted 
less about the accusation of being photographic, the difference 
between the two mediums was clearly defined 

I sometimes wonder if Velasquez or Rembrandt or any of 
the great masters of past portraiture would have been accused 
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of being photographic, had the camera been invented in their 
time. Would they have blushed shamefully when some an 
critic armed cap-a-pie with the latest jargon pointed out that 
they had committed the sin of offering the world a Speaking 
likeness of the unfortunate sitter who had surrendered to the 
temptation of being recognised by his friends? 

| have not seen Mr. Graham Sutherland’s portrait of Sir 
Winston Churchill and when I say that the impression jt 
makes on me from reproductions in the Press is that somebody 
has pulled Sir Winston’s legs out of the canvas and that he js 
asking, with intelligible annoyance, who the deuce did it, I may 
wish to retract that impression when I see the original. I have 
yet to be convinced by some exponent of modern portrait. 
painting that it is great art for the painter to express himself 
at the cost of failing to express his sitter. Does the art of the 
portrait painter not demand the same approach to his subject 
as the art of the caricaturist to his, and why in straining to 
avoid the disgrace of being labelled photographic do so many 
modern painters prefer to be accused of caricature? 

At the same time photographers strive to get their work 
compared with pictures, and with the aid of cunningly contrived 
lighting preserve a series of fleeting expressions on the faces 
of their sitters, a series in fact of glorified snapshots. Chance 
may decide that a superlative likeness is caught, but with all 
respect to the experts of portrait photography | shall maintain 
that they are too much at the mercy of the happy fluke. I have 
often discussed this question with contemporary masters, and 
many of them have argued that it is the inability of the average 
sitter to keep still for the requisite length of minutes or even 
seconds which compels them to use the technique they have 
perfected. 

What has happened to us in the last fifty or sixty years that 
we are no longer capable of keeping our eyes and limbs steady 
enough for as long as the photographer requires such steadi- 
ness? In Victorian days a large group of people old and young 
were individually capable of sustaining a pose long enough to 
leave behind those wonderful memorials of great occasions. 
Will posterity look with equal pleasure at the flashlight groups 
we shall leave behind us? It seems unlikely. 

Three or four years ago I was giving a television talk of a 
quarter of an hour. Two cameras were in action, and the pro- 
ducer told me to turn from one to the other as I felt inclined. 
I asked if there was any objection to my speaking all the time 
to the red eye of the camera immediately in front of me, 
because I felt I should lose the attention of every individual in 
that vast unseen audience if I turned away from him to speak, 
as it would seem, to somebody else. The producer said at onee 
that if | could keep my eyes fixed on the red eye of the camera 
in front it would be better. 

‘But,’ he added, ‘so many people get embarrassed if they 
have to keep their eyes fixed on one person for a quarter of 
an hour.’ 

1 assured him that I did not suffer from that sort of self- 
consciousness and | was allowed to gaze steadily at the same 
red eye for the whole of my talk. 

But | have wandered away from those carte de visite size 
photographs for the restoration of which this ‘Sidelight’ was 
intended to plead. Naturally I should like them to resemble 
those delightful photographs with which old family albums are 
filled, but if they are now beyond the skill of the contemporary 
photographer, let me beg for small photographs taken with 
the help of any kind of luminous bulb. and for albums in 
which they can be kept. I do not want to be given a large 
studio portrait of a friend mounted upon an acre of cardboard 
for which he or she has had to pay at least a guinea and for 
which I shall have to find space in a drawer: | dislike framed 
photographs upon my walls or tables of even my dearest 
friends. Yet if they were modestly accommodated in an album 
I should from time to time turn over the pages with pleasure 
Some will remind me that there is always the snapshot which 
can be pasted into an album. But they never will be pasted in 
an album. I have only to look at a bottle of paste for pro- 
crastination to seem the sweetest gift that life can offer 
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Nappies aired yet, Mrs. Hollis ? 


When washed in water soft as rain, clothes are really clean and free 


from hard-water lime deposits. In laundries, Albright & Wilson’s ‘CALGON’ (Sodium Metaphosphate) 
has long been used to soften hard water. * CALGON ° is not a soap, nor a detergent, but simply a water 
softening powder. It is now being distributed through retail shops for all home uses. 


1 sample of Calgon will be sent on request 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HIS is the first week, for many, of the shortest, but 

nevertheless the nastiest, term at school. Think, dear 

readers, those of you who have passed your schooldays. 
of the dreary pictures in classrooms which you have looked 
at for hour after hour—faded views in sepia of the Acropolis, 
over-bright posters with the advertisements cut off, mingy 
reproductions of old masters, soulless portraits of old alumni 
and departed headmasters. A friend of mine who is a master 
at Bryanston tried last week to borrow large canvases to 
hang in that magnificent Norman Shaw house which the 
school uses. He was not asking for great att, but representa- 
tional work such as even the most sophisticated of us liked 
at one time in our lives, probably in schooldays, and which 
first inflamed us with the love of pictures. I refer to paintings 
like “The Hopeless Dawn, ‘When did you last see your 
father?’ ‘The Boyhood of Raleigh,’ which are probably 
rolled up in the cellars of public galleries, waiting the return 
of fashion or the arrival of an ‘art-historian’ with a research 
fellowship. But my friend was told at all galleries that they 
could not lend pictures to schools under their loan conditions, 
which make it essential that all their pictures should either 
be on public exhibition or easily available near the gallery. 
I wonder whether directors of art galleries could somehow get 
over this rule, for I feel sure that schools deserve a few pictures 
just as much as ‘art-historians.’ 


Sporting Speeches 

I have often noticed that ‘art-historians’ hate each other a: 
much as archeologists and critics. Perhaps this is because 
they are all people who batten on the creative activity of 
others. I think sport must be a creative activity, because I 
have always found professional sportsmen, particularly 
cricketers and golfers, the most generous-minded people as 
a whole, kind to each other and full of humour. Last week 
I went to a cricket dinner in Wantage and heard the two 
funniest speeches I have ever listened to, made by Frank Lee 
the famous umpire, and Jack Young, the Middlesex bowler 
Che art of making a speech is like that of the variety artist: a 
question of timing and feeling the mood of your audience. | 
suppose that playing professional cricket must be the same 
sort of thing, and that is why these two men made such 
excellent, well-timed speeches. 


Post Hoc and Propter Hoc 

I heard of a Harley Street doctor’s wife last week wh, 
ordered some cultivated mushrooms for her dinner party. They 
looked suspicious, so she tried some of them out on the dog. 
which ate them with delight. She therefore had mushrooms 
on toast as the savoury at her dinner party. When the butler 
brought in the coffee he said to the hostess: ‘The little dog’s 
dead, madam.’ Her husband rose to the occasion, made a 
clean breast of it to the guests, and took them all to his surgery 
downstairs and stomach-pumped the lot. When the guests had 
gone home his wife grew tearful about her dog and said t 
the butler that she would like to see it before he buried it 
‘I don’t think you'd like to see it,’ said the butler, ‘it’s a nasty 
sight. Both wheels ran right over it.’ 


A Call to Arms 

This week the Planning Committee of Bristol is considering 
whether to allow the erection of multi-storey flats on Brandon 
Hill. Bristol, with Newcastle second, is | think the most 
beautiful industrial city in England. Though parts of it were 
badly bombed, it still retains its magnificent skyline of towers 
and steeples mixed with the masts of shipping on the Avon 
There is still the atmosphere of Spanish trade and wine bars 
and wine merchants, and there are masterpieces of architecture 
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like St. Mary Redcliffe and Christ Church and the too-littie. 
known Cathedral and the eighteenth-century theatre. Up in 
Clifton are spacious Georgian crescents and terraces and 
Brunel’s mighty suspension bridge flung lightly over the 
wooded steeps of Avon Gorge, scenery which is like a 
Salvator Rosa come to life. Multi-storey flats in the Georgian 
calm of Brandon Hill will ruin a famous skyline and alter the 
character of a part of this ancient city which, in the Bristol 
Development Plan, was scheduled for strict control and for 
public buildings. There has been loud local protest. Revolu- 
tions have often started in Bristol. Let’s hope the fight to save 
Brandon Hill will be won and flame a trail for the rest of 
England. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


HE hard winter, such as we are experiencing now, is 

always welcomed by gardeners and farmers because at 

low temperatures it is reasorable to expect that large 
aumbers of insect pests are being killed off as eggs or larva. 
When this happens, the benefit can only be a short-term one, 
for the survivors breed at a great rate once conditions favour 
them again. The real advantage, if there is one, is the start 
that young plants and seedlings get before the heavy assault 
by insects can take place. At the same time, when the land 
has been deeply affected by cold it does not support new life 
quickly and, even then, plants that have been exposed must 
recuperate before having the strength to throw out shoots. 
After a hard winter, when their food is slow to appear, it 
seems to me that the insectivorous birds are much more active 
and I wonder if some of the damage done to buds in their 
search for prey doesn’t offset the advantage of the apparent 
scarcity of insect pests. 


Fox Alarm 

In the past year I have seen foxes on about half a dozen 
’r so occasions, and if I took my experience as an indication 
of the number living in my locality I should be very far out. 
[he hedgerows and woods are full of fox signs, and now 
that the rabbit has almost vanished from some parts, there is 
alarm because foxes, short of mice and voles to see them 
through the winter, are becoming extraordinarily bold. One 
hears of daylight raids into farmyards and those who were 
once complaining about rabbits are beginning to wonder if 
the near-extermination of their old enemy is such a blessing 
after all. The fox is not easily discouraged, and when he makes 
in attack he is not particular how many casualties he inflicts. 


Price of Lamb 

Lambing time covers a good part of winter and spring and 
it has already started. The first lambs on the farm nearest to 
us were four or five days old when the snow came, but 
the cold weather had been forecast and the flock, like most 
flocks round about, was folded close to the farm buildings 
and sheltered with straw bales. Newly born lambs seem to 
be such shaky, fragile creatures, but their capacity to survive 
is often quite astonishing and I have seen the most sickly 
youngsters making their way at the heels of their mothers in 
appalling conditions. It is, however, a sad truth that losses 
at lambing can be heavy, even though the average shepherd 
looks after his flock with a devotion that has to be witnessed 
to be understood, and if lamb is dear at the shop a high price 
has already been paid for it in labour and physical hardship. 


An Early Start 

Gardeners who have a greenhouse always have a long lead 
over their neighbours, particularly when it comes to advancing 
such things as begonias which can be set in peat moss. Dahlias 
from which cuttings are wanted can also be started now. 
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Euston 3221 
Letters to the Editor 


Homosexuality Sranley Haynes, Paul Ries Collin, 
Foul Fifteen, Biological Heterosexual 
Teacher, P. B., Biological Homosexuai 


Mrs. C. B. Dibley, Olive Kent, 
W.. Frazer Annand 


Little Sister 


The Wrong Lines 
Vice-Admiral John Hughes Hallett, M.P 


Space Pantomime Derek Parker 





HOMOSEXUALITY 


$iR,—Extreme condemnation, § 
often arises from fear and insecurity. Three 
of your readers have been just as disturbed 
by ‘A Biological Homosexual’s View’ as they 


like augeression, 


have by your enterprise in printing it. Two 
of their letters were almost violent in their 
indignation. The third, although written 


lore In sorrow than in anger, referred none 
the less to ‘the sin of Sodom and Gomorrah 

It is open to considerable doubt whether 
your original contributor was actually defend 
ing homosexuality. He was certainly never, 
to use the hysterical expression of W. J., ‘in 
cold blood ‘luunting himself.’ His article, to 
me, and | um sure to many of your readers, 
seemed an exceedingly modest, simple appeal! 
for toleration and understanding. The case 
could, I think, have been presented more con- 
vincingly, and perhaps more objectively. But 
ithad courage. The anonymity you gave him 
could scarcely have affected the effort it cost 
to write. 

How many of us, I wonder, stop to con- 
sider what it is about this particular activity 
that arouses such violent reactions? Of all the 
social offences, one would imagine that homo- 
sexuality, in itself, causes less direct harm than 
any other. Fear of prosecution, on the other 
hand, public disapproval and all the primitive 
penalties attached to it might contribute far 
more to what your correspondents describe 
is ‘vice’ than the offence itself. Allowing, then, 

the view that homosexuality not 
be encouraged, and that happens to be my 
what accounts for this bitter vehemencs 


should 


view 
gainst its practice? It could be Fear! 
Medical opinion has confirmed the fact 
however outrageous it might appear to your 
correspondents, that homosexuality ts for the 
nost part fundamental and biological. Its 
psvchological ispects, too ire not entirel 
1ored. If my interest in the subject is some 
wider than the content of your artic 
» account of a belief tl Ss appreh 
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problems in our heterosexual relationships 
that we can condemn so savagely the existence 
of a difficulty that might well be only an exten- 
sion of our own?—Yours faithfully, 


STANLEY HAYNES 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 
= 


Sir,—The three correspondents whose replies 
you have published show very clearly the 
public opinion, which I venture to think your 
contributor knew, but all three have missed 
the opportunity of replying to the important 
suggestion in his penultimate paragraph. He 
wishes to delete the words ‘or in private’ from 
Section 11 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1885; and secondly, he wishes to extend to 
young boys the protection ‘given to young 
girls in heterosexual practices.’ 

The second point is not likely to arouse dis- 
pleasure; it is humane and reasonable, But the 
other has been so often proposed and defended 
that it surely deserves an attacking criticism 

Without those provisions, the law would 
amount to this: ‘Homosexual practices in 
public are scandalous and cannot be per- 
mitted, but between parties in private they are 
permissible.” But this is hardly what the law 
intends. By analogy, prostitution should be 
quite lawful provided it does not happen tn a 
public place. The law desires to prevent the 
act, not to confine it within doors 

Suppose, nevertheless, that the 
so, at least in respect of consenting parties ot 
full age (this is a combination of several of 
your contributors’ arguments), Here at once 
is the encumbered question of consent. Every- 
body knows that consent may be gradual, 
maving from initial reluctance to ultimate 
everybody knows, too, that consent 
It is impossible to imagine 


law stood 


passion, 
may be induced 
that’ it will never be pleaded where it did not 
in fact exist at the time of the first offence. 

Thirdly, this alteration is to be made tn 
favour only of biological homosexuals (again 
your contributor’s proposal; others are less 
restrained), But surely the nature of the 
change is incompatible with such a restriction 
being effective. If it is permitted at all, the 
habit is liable and likely to be spread by those 
to whom it is permitted. But the law has set 
its face against the practice, and a portion 
against the spreading of it. Unless the moral 
temper of the country were to change so far 
that we did not disapprove of homosexuality 
at all. the law could not without extreme dan- 
ger to the community make such a concession, 
with unenforceable safeguards 

Since your contributor ‘demands not sym- 
pathy . . . but justice,’ I respectfully suggest 
that, in the circumstances of our society, he 
has it. Justice is not necessarily convenient or 
pleasant, and I offer him sympathy to temper 
it.—Yours faithfully 

PAUL RIES COLLIN 

* 
adolescent, lor your 


has fallet 


» and 
il homosexuality 


Sin, —Pity m 


irticle on biologi 

into my hands. Is it not enough to have 
had to endure the adventures of the Lot 
tamily at Sund School: to have been for- 
bidden to inquire about the behaviour of our 
cows and chickens, not to mention dogs; ' 

have to study the classics and read the fearful 
acts of St. Paul; to have lived at a boarding 
school with an unexpurgated copy of J/e 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom in the library. and 
know that Weatherhead’s book actually dwells, * 
when not c the Chapel Library; to be 
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told by the science master to ‘look at facts like 
a little child’; and to have to imagine that my 
sisters are likewise subjected to the quite un- 
mentionable facts of life as well, especially 
at an age when it is considered by some to 
be a natural stage in our growth? Pity me, 
Sir, for | am liable to become as muddle- 
headed as Mr. Birch’s letter, at so dangerous 
a stage in my delicate development. My 
reasons for anonymity are obvious.—Yours 
faithfully, 


FOUL FIFTEEN 

* 
Sir,—I am relieved to see that your campaign 
for the toleration of homosexual practices 


appears to have elicited no support from your 
readers. The sad thing is that the healthy 
reaction displayed in your correspondence 
columns this week should have been so long 
delayed, If less ‘broad-mindedness’ had been 
shown towards such degenerates as Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, Tchaikowsky, Whit- 
man, Verlaine, and the so-called Generals 
Gordon and Kitchener, and they had been 
shut away as they deserved instead of being 
allowed to pursue their horrible careers un- 
checked, the world might be in a better state 
today.—Yours faithfully, 


BIOLOGICAL HETEROSEXUL AI 


* 


Sirn,—A _ drug-addict might make an impas- 
sioned defence of drug-taking, but we would 
discount his ability to make moral pronounce- 
ments. Similarly we should beware of special 
pleading by those who have become slaves ot 
evil sexual habits 

I feel that those responsible for the 
Spectator were guilty of a lapse of judgement 
when they allowed a defence of homosexuality 
to be published in the same edition as the 
new Schools Competition. In many sixth forms 
the Spectator is a welcome weekly visitor. An 
article like this might well be left for publica- 
tion in a medical journal, where it would be 
more easily seen as the product of a perverted 

mind.—Yours faithfully, 
TEACHER 

* 


severely castigated in 


your correspon- 


Sir,—Since you were 
last week’s issue by three of 
dents, may I help redress the balance by con 
gratulating you upon your public spirit in 
allotting for the ventilation of this 
subject. 

I am not a homosexual, biological or other- 
wise; nor to my knowledge do I number any 
such amongst my friends and acquaintances: 
but I am at a loss to understand the crabbed 
mentality of those who would forbid—either 
from prudery or an unwillingness to face up 
open discussion of a practice which, 
acknowledged 


space 


to tacts 

like all abnormalities, 1s better 

and considered than ignored. 
In short, it appears to me that if the homo- 


sexual is potentially a good citizen in the 
broad sense of the term, he should be allowed 
the democratic right to live his private life 


is he wishes: and I have always understood 
that it was in defence of this principle that we 


fought the last war.—Your faithfully, 


P.B 
* 
Sik, I am sorry that my plea for justice and 
clear thinking should have been met mainly 
by emotional vituperation, 
As Mr. Birch’s letter confronts me with a 
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somewhat ridiculous challenge, I hope that 
you will allow me to answer it. He is ignorant, 
and no doubt proud so to be, of the subject 
he so resoundingly and self-righteously attacks. 
Had he prepared himself by purely literary 
study, he would have learned that homo- 
sexuality and sodomy are not synonymous, 
and that only a small proportion of homo- 
sexuals are addicted to sodomy. It is he who 
is inexcusably immature in that he pronounces 
final judgement on the point at issue, and 
calls homosexuality a vice and a sin. I would 
agree with him only where perversion of the 
young is concerned. 

I do not propose to give pain to my relations 
and embarrassment and possibly grief to many 
friends by disclosing my identity. When I sent 
the article in question to you, sir, I gave you 
my name in confidence—a confidence which 
you have honourably justified. That must be 
enough for Mr. Birch. I would not similarly 
trust him—or the police, 

I thank you, sir, for your courageous mag- 
nanimity in publishing the article. If it causes 
you to lose readers, I can only offer you my 
sincerest sympathy, and to them, reciprocation 
of their hatred and contempt. — Yours 
faithfully, 

BIOLOGICAL HOMOSEXUAL 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


LITTLE SISTER 


Sir,—Having been a constant reader of the 
Spectator over a number of years, I feel 
impelled to inform you how very shocked I 
am by the manner in which you have criticised 
Mrs. Knight's broadcasts. There is no dignity 
in the criticism as befits the editor of a paper 
of some literary standing, such as the Spectator 
—no other criticism that I have read has 
reached such a low, personal level as yours. 
Mrs. Knight’s broadcasts, whether you agreed 
with her views or not, could not be considered 
‘pompous’ or ‘smug.’ They were delivered in a 
quiet, courteous manner, indicating the kind 
of woman she really is—and I know, because 
I have met her. 

Your caption ‘Little Sister,’ and your effort 
to be smart and humorous in advising that 
she should be ‘elevated’ to television or the 
Light Programme is in such deplorable taste 
that one has difficulty in believing that it was 
written by the editor of the Spectator. 

Do not imagine that this is written in defence 
of Mrs. Knight’s views; it is purely a protest 
against your malicious, personal criticism 
which has aroused my indignation.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Cc. B. DIBLEY 


Potterne House, Three Cross, West Moors, 


Dorset 


Sir,—In the unsigned article “Little Sister’ the 
writer derided those who rose up in indig- 
nation about Mrs. Knight’s broadcasts. | 
think few would condemn the BBC for allow- 
ing a controversy between a_ so-called 
Scientific Humanist and a professing Chris- 
tian, but when Mrs. Knight out to 
instruct people as to how to instil her rootless 
views into little children, then Christians feel 
they must do all in their power to protect them. 
It is easy for the healthy and strong to be 
attracted by humanists for a time, but a child 
ts weak and often very full of fears it does 


sets 


SPECTATOR, 


not like to speak about, or if so, can find no 
comfort in just being kindly told that it is 
foolish. I will give an instance to describe the 
normal reaction of thousands who have been 
told of a loving Father's care. Prayers of mine 
were found by my mother very long, but | 
give three extracts: 

Please God, may there be nothing under 
Mother’s, May's, Athelstan’s or my bed. 

Please God, may there never be a fire in 
Mother’s, May’s, Athelstan’s or my house, 

Please God, may Mother, May, Athelstan 
and I all die on the same day. 

I had been told that laziness was my 
besetting sin, hence the multiplicity of names. 
I would like to know what Mrs. Knight could 
put in the place of God to comfort a little 
child’s fears. Children’s prayers are not often 
written down, but I am sure thousands have 
prayed as fervently and with as complete faith, 
—Yours faithfully, 

OLIVE KENT 


Rectory House, Stanford-in-the-Vale, 
Faringdon, Berks 


Sir,—An old reader of the Spectator, 1 am 
impelled to tell you how much I deplore your 
treatment of Mrs. Knight and her broadcast on 
‘Morals Without Religion.’ She presents an 
important matter in an earnest and forthright 
manner; you treat her with levity and abuse. 
Your accusation of cosy smugness and pom- 
posity is only your personal opinion which 
those who heard or read her may evaluate for 
themselves. There is no need for an attack on 
the opponent’s attorney. 

The alpha and omega of scientific principle 
is not that it is a virtue not to believe without 
evidence. That is only one of its tenets. Your 
deduction, ‘Evidently we are all scientists now, 
is merely silly. 

And how is your remark, ‘Mrs. Knight ought 
to be promoted to television, or at least to the 
Light Programme,’ to be taken? Are you in 
earnest? Nothing would please Mrs. Knight 
more; or are you only scurrilous? 

You show as much prejudice in this matter 
as do your correspondents who castigate you 
for printing last week the article on homo- 
sexuality in respect of that. In neither case is 
the attitude to be commended. — Yours 
faithfully, 

W. FRASER ANNAND 


7 St. Andrew's Road, Coventry 


THE WRONG LINES 
Sir,—I read your leading article on the Railway 
Settlement with interest: 1 also read Mr. Jim 
Campbell’s reported denial of any redundancy 
or inefficiency on the part of the railwaymen. 
As I see it, the real danger with which we 
are faced is the growing tendency towards 
syndicalism on the part of organised labour in 
the great nationalised industries. In face of 
this, I venture to advance three propositions, 
arising directly from the position which has 
now been reached in the case of the railways: 
(i) If it is true that the railway system is so 
vital that even its temporary interruption would 
imperil the nation, then its employees should 
be brought within the legislation which pro- 
hibits strikes by workers in public utilities. 
(ii) To the extent that railway services can 
only operate at a permanent loss, it is in the 
public interest to replace them by road services 
as quickly as this can be accomplished. There 
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is no ‘strategic’ virtue in rail as against 
but rather the reverse. On a long view, railways 
must stand or fall by their efficiency ang 
economy under peace-time conditions, 

(iii) Once it is accepted that a publicly 
owned industry is to be indefinitely operated at 
a loss, it should be placed under the contro} 
of a Minister responsible directly to Parlia- 
ment. Delegation of powers, as provided for 
originally, is only appropriate for industries 
which pay their way. 

It is the third of these propositions to which 
I attach chief importance, as I doubt whether 
poor management, or inefficient labour, could 
long survive day-to-day questioning and debate 
in Parliament. 

Finally it is well to bear in mind that the 
truth of this proposition is in no way affected 
by the scheme for railway mechanisation, 
necessary and overdue though this may be, 
Let us not be dazzled by its magnitude into 
thinking that it will of itself make the railways 
pay, any more than the money sunk in mining 
mechanisation schemes has yielded the results 
which had been expected. Before further 
capital is sunk in the railways it would be well 
to negotiate precise agreements with the unions 
to ensure that the new equipment will be 
operated to the best advantage of the railway 
users: otherwise we may be throwing good 
money after bad.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HUGHES HALLETT 


House of Commons, London, S.W.1 


SPACE PANTOMIME 
Sirn,—Mr. Hartley, in your last issue of 1954, 
conjectures about the prospects of a science- 
fiction pantomime. I may point out, reinforcing 
the belief common to Celts, that the Cornish 
are invariably twelve months ahead of every- 
one else in these matters, that two weeks ago! 
saw, at St. Ives, a pantomime entitled The 
Babes in the Martian Woods. 1 am prepared to 
forward to you, Sir, on request, a photograph 
which has reached me of the finale of the 
pantomime, with the Babes mounted on the 
shoulders of Dan Doubt and the Wicked Space- 
man Uncle, setting out across the plains of 
Mars escorted by an olla podrida of Martians, 
Flying Saucers, and spaceships. Kernow bys 
vycken.—Y ours faithfully, 

DEREK PARKER 


6 Tolver Place, Penzance, Cornwall 


The Spectator 
January 30, 1830 


Tue election of Mr. Shee to fill the office of 
President of the Royal Academy, has excited 
general surprise out of the Academy, and 
some disappointment within it. We are some- 
what at a loss to conceive upon what grounds 
the Academicians made choice of Mr. Shee. 
His ability as an artist is equalled by many, 
and surpassed by several in that one depart 
ment in which he excels, portrait-painting. . .. 
His manners are those of a gentleman, his 
principles are liberal, he possesses a_ high 
feeling for art, and he is courteous without 
being servile; added to which, he is indepen- 
dent in mind and in his circumstances, and 
generally esteemed by artists and by his 
private circle of friends for his good qualities. 
He has also fewer enemies in and out of the 
Academy than many men of eminent talent. 
But to what do all these good qualities amount 
in relation to the high and important office 
he has been called to?—At best to a negative 
of unfitness, 
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Letter te a Sraueller 


. . . being advice from an affectionate uncle to a nephew and 
niece taking a holiday abroad for the first time: concerning 
France with particular reference to Paris (p. ii); Italy (p. viii); 

Spain, Switzerland, Austria ( p. x); and Ireland ( p.xvi). 


Sa the South 





to take his car Mediterraneanwards this summer ( p. xii). 


Sea the North 


By Glyn Daniel 


. . . suggesting an unusual but agreeable route for the motorist who plans 





By C, Aloysius Pepper 


. . describing a visit to Gothenburg, Stockholm, Uppsala, and Ostersund ( p.xiv). 
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Letter ta a Fnavueller 


My Dear Joun, 

I am glad to hear that you and Mary have decided to spend 
the long vac. on the Continent. I cannot afford, I fear, to 
make it a Grand Tour; but there is no reason why it should 
not be a very pleasant one. 

You ask for advice on where to go and what to see. I spent a 
pleasant hour or two compiling a list of ‘musts’—and then, 
reluctantly, tore it up. The visits that memory recalled most 
fondly were to places—villages, hotels, restaurants—that were 
unspoiled; callous experience leads me to doubt whether 
they are unspoiled still. 

The general notes that follow may be of more value. It 
has been my experience that the pleasure of arrival 
in a new country can be offset by the uncertainty about its 
people, its institutions, and its customs. Ignorance of them 
may cause embarrassment; and it invariably causes expense. 
The first lesson I hope :ou will learn on the Continent is how 
to avoid wasting currency—except when you waste it (as | 
hope you occasionally will) with pleasurable deliberation. 


* 


Whether to book in advance—rooms, seats, etc.—is a 
problem. Not to book can land you in difficulties; you 
will have to decide for yourselves whether you prefer security 
at the cost'of freedom of action, or freedom of action at the 
cost of security. You may fave to book on trains (on some 
you cannot buy a ticket until you have obtained a seat). In any 
case—for a reason I will explain later—book for your first 
night in Paris if, as you propose, you go there for a start. 

What, you ask, should you bring with you? For obvious 
reasons, as little as possible: but do not forget the necessary 
minimum required for alfresco eating (and drinking), including 
a thermos. Clothes should be workmanlike and inconspicuous. 
You will soon share the tourist’s normal dislike of looking 
like a tourist: avoid the club blazer, the long, baggy shorts. 

For you, Mary, the problem is less easy, though the same 
basic rules apply. The summer dress which looks gay but not 
gaudy in England will label you ‘tourist, English’ abroad. 
But what can you take in its place? It depends, of course, where 
you go. On the French and Italian coastlines last summer, 
for example, the visiting female population appeared to be 
attired exclusively in what was called, I understand, ‘Capri 
style.” It consisted of sandals, calf-length trousers (or jeans), 
light sweaters, and straw hats. I would hesitate to predict 
that such atrocities will still be in vogue this summer; but 
you can certainly take it that holiday dress is far less formal 
than the fashion magazines might lead you to expect. Outside 
the fashionable tourist traps formal dress is rarely seen. 

Laundry is usually alarmingly expensive. It is sensible to 
rely on clothes that can be washed and dried out quickly in 
your room. Often there are menacing notices forbidding this 
practice: they date from the pre-nylon era, and they were 
ignored even then. A light travel iron is useful, provided it 
can be adapted to continental current. No iron that I have 
ever heard of can be used in the ordinary small hotel in Paris 
without fusing the lights; but in Italy that feat can sometimes 
be accomplished. 


Paris 


To Paris, then! 

Whatever route you may take, the journey offers little 
opportunity to stray; and the French Customs (unless they 
are indulging in one of their bouts of ‘working to rule’) are 
happily perfunctory. So it is not till you reach the Gare du 
Nord that you are thrown on your own resources. 


Your first problem, then, is the Gare du Nord porter, repre- 
sentative of his kind all over Europe. You may not need a 
porter: but Mary undoubtedly will. Remember, then, that 
porters on the Continent are paid by the piece; and that the 
payment is the same whether the ‘piece’ is a cabin trunk or 
a hand bag. If, as I surmise, Mary is bringing several smal] 
pieces, it.is unwise to imagine that the porter will shoulder 
them for nothing, just because they are small. On top of his 
legal rate (which you will find posted up at all stations), the 
porter will expect a tip. 

There is no general rule for tipping, I fear. In some places— 
Naples leaps to the mind—it does not matter how much you 
give. The porter will look at the money with a half-aggrieved, 
half-incredulous air, and hand it back to you, protesting that it 
is utterly inadequate. He knows that nine English tourists out 
of ten will pay more, to avoid a scene. You will undoubtedly 
do the same. I do not blame you. In any budget estimates you 
may make, therefore, you will have to allow for unnecessarily 
high tips. It is wasteful; it is cowardly; it is unfair on future 
tourists; but there is no point in getting involved in scenes until 
you are sure of yourself. 

In the Gare du Nord much depends on the individual porter. 
Be on the safe side and give a shilling (I propose to continue in 
English currency terms, for simplicity). For tipping elsewhere? 
When there is no service charge, at a café or restaurant, you 
give a basic 10 per cent.—15 per cent. if the waiter satisfies or 
frightens you. Where service is included, leave the odd coins 








to the nearest round number—i.e., if your bill comes to 4s. 7d., 
leave 5d. Where the proprietor runs his own bar leave nothing, 
but offer him a drink occasionally, if you are a regular. 

The Parisian taxi-driver has an unjustifiably poor reputation 
in England; he will prove to be neither maniacal nor extor- 
tionate, as a rule, in ferrying you to your hotel. 

I mentioned earlier that you should book in advance. It 
doesn’t much matter where—any hotel you have heard recom- 
mended. The point is that to waste your first evening looking 
for a room is a tedious, expensive, and sometimes alarming 
experience. But book for one night ofly. A pleasant way of 
getting to know your way around Paris is to spend your first 
morning looking for a room. For a room: not, as you would in 
London, fog a hotel. Paris hotels—of the type to suit your 
pocket, that is—are really collections of rooms, at different 
prices. The hotel proprietor expects you to go and look at them 
before you select one. He often has nothing else to offer—no 
lounges, dining rooms, or other amenities—it is the room that 
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Why cars are 
hard to please 

















OUR car makes many demands on its 

fuel—all different, all hard to satisfy. 
Starting, warming up, idling, accelerating, 
cruising—at all these times your engine gives 
its petrol a different, difficult problem. 

Only if all these;demands are fully met will 
your car behave properly. Only if the petrol 
does everything the engine asks of it, every 
moment of a drive, can the car run as 
powerfully as the maker intended. 


This is why your choice of petrol is so 
important. For one petrol meets every 
demand your engine makes. This one is 
Shell with I.C.A. 


Shell has the best balanced volatility of any 
petrol you can buy. This means the strongest 
possible acceleration — the most vigorous 
possible pulling-power. 

At the same time, the I.C.A in Shell — and 
only Shell—prevents pre-ignition, which 


otherwise causes roughness and loss of 


power. 






Shell satisfies the anti-knock requirements 
of every car on the road. 

And Shell gives you a cleaner, more 
reliable engine — you know your car will 
respond when you drive on Shell. 

However hard your car is to please, Shell 
will satisfy any demand the engine makes. 
However hard you are to please, a drive on 
Shell will convince you that it’s the most 
powerful petrol you can buy. 


NZ 


WITH 


IIC/A 


the most powerful petrol you can buy 


























IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Sunshine for holidays is of paramount importance and 


in South Africa you have it all day and every day. There is also | 


plenty to do and see; the vast game reserves, the gold and 
diamond mines, the fascinating native life and customs, to 
indicate but a few. Sport ?—yes, in abundance—golf, fishing, 
sailing, bathing, all with the glorious South African sunshine 
to make everything doubly worth while. 


: : Write or cail for literature 
Footnote: there are no currency restric-  : and information or consult | 
your Trave/ Agent. This office | 


tions for visitors to South Africa. You may 


take what you like and spend as you wish. friendly advice on holidays 


and travel in South Africa. 


eeeeeeree 


SATOUR 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


: 70 Piccadilly, London, W.! 
: Telephone: Grosvenor 6235 
: 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 17 











is at your service for free and | 
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counts. Test the bed : see that the pillow (more usually, bolster) 
is not stuffed with kapok: assess the chances of quiet (Paris, 
less noisy than it was, is still hard on English ears); make sure 
that the running water runs (the stories that you have heard 
about French plumbing are not exaggerated); and choose. 

But this, as I say, should be done the next morning. On your 
first evening, you will want simply to deposit your luggage, 
and to go out to the nearest boulevard café, to sip your apéritif 
in (I hope) a mood of exultant anticipation. 

You may not take to French-type apéritifs straight away; 
sherry is not a French habit; cocktails are usually vile and 
always expensive. A dry white wine is a good and cheap alter- 
native, until you develop a taste for vermouth. French beer— 
particularly Alsatian beer—is better than its reputation (inci- 
dentally, at many cafés, particularly in the country, they 
imagine that the English tourist will not drink French beer. 
They will give you imported lager, out of bottles encased in 
opulent silver paper, at 3s. or 4s. a time, unless you watch 
out). When you wish to keep up the amiable pretence that 
you are not a toper, Mary, or when you are thirsty, | 
would suggest citron pressé, squeezed fresh lemon, which for 
some reason or other tastes very much better on the Continent. 


* 


For dinner, make your way across to the Left Bank: that is, 
the other side of the river from the Champs Elysées, the Opéra, 
and the Louvre. Forbear to try one of the starred restaurants of 
the Guide Michelin; it will be time enough for them when you 
have become cursed with the gourmet’s fond illusions. Go to 


| St. Germain-des-Prés: within a radius of half a mile you can 


find many small restaurants where you can dine for 7s. or less 

Certain general rules will help you in your selection. Ignore 
restaurants on a boulevard: they are expensive or bad or both. 
Pass by those agreeable-looking places hedged around with 
shrubbery or steeplechase fencing: a glance at the prices will 
explain why. Turn off down any unpromising side-street, and 
you will probably find a sympathetic-looking little restaurant, 
its doorway flanked by elegant woodwork, its curtains and 
tablecloths chequered in gay red and white. Avoid this, too, 
for the same reason. Further on you will find something more 
dingy, with no flim-flam outside or in. Examine the menu dis- 
played outside (if no menu is displayed, walk on), paying 
particular attention to the cost of the plats, or main dishes— 
the entrecdtes, escalopes and steaks. For your purposes, they 
should average between 3s. and 5s. 

You may feel—many people do—that it is not quite right 
to examine menu and restaurant in a detached and criticai 
fashion, passing on elsewhere if you are not satisfied. But once 
you have acquired the habit, it becomes one of the special 
pleasures of Paris—this evening meander in search of that 
little-known, but sympathetic, restaurant. You will quickly 
develop a sixth sense about them; but the chief thing to remem- 


| ber in the initial stages is that very small, unpretentious and 


obscure restaurants can provide meals that put Soho to shame. 
I say ‘can.’ because tourist pressure is increasing, and a varia- 
tion on Gresham’s Law applies to French cooking. But good 





THE TOURIST IN HISTORY 


Mr. Thomas Babineton Macaulay visits Paris. (Journal 
Paris, Feb. 2, 1839.) 


I resolved to go to Versailles. The palace is a huge heap 
of littleness. On the side towards Paris the contrast be- 
tween the patches of red brick in the old part and the 
attempt at classical magnificence in the later part is 
simply revolting. Enormous as is the size of the Place des 
Armes, it looks paltry beyond description. In the middle 
of the court is an equestrian statue of Louis XIV. He 
showed his sense, at least. in putting himself where he 


could not see his own architectural performances. I Was 
glad to walk through the Orangerie. . The snow wus 
several inches deep: but I saw enough to satisty me that 
these famous grounds, in meanness and extravagance, sur- 


passed my expectations; and my expectations were not 


moderate. 
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or bad, the pleasure of discovery counts for much; and in any 
case the evening meander is delightful. 


I nearly forgot: a carafe of wine. Still, it will cost you only | 


afew pence. Until you develop a palate (and sometimes even 


then) it is better value than wine by the bottle. As a rule, the | 


red is safer than the white. 

Wait for your coffee until you are back in a boulevard café, 
again, when you can sip it at leisure. The tide of fashion for café 
society ebbs and flows: before the war we used to go to the 
Déme and the Rotonde in Montparnasse; after it, to the Deux 
Magots and the Flore in St. Germain-des-Prés. Either of these 
centres is better value than the more fashionable Right Bank 


rookeries in the Champs Elysées, the Opéra, or Montmartre, | 


which you should defer visiting until you feel at home in Paris, 
and can sneer in comfort. Of course. Montparnasse and St. 
Germain-des-Prés are full of tourists too. It is cheaper and 
more independent to go to some small near-by bar tabac. But 
I rather think you'll tend to find yourself, in spite of what you 
say about their customers, at the Deux Magots or the Dome. 

If you should find a suitable bar tabac, it is there that you 
get your stamps as well as your cigarettes. People say that there 
are post offices in Paris, but you are unlikely to see any. 
Gauloises are the standard cigarette: if you must have English 
type, but don’t want to pay import prices, there is ‘High Life,’ 
pronounced to rhyme with figleaf. 


I do not imagine you will want to hit the night spots on 
your first evening in Paris; but if you do, it is worth inquiring 
in the St. Germain-des-Prés area, because there are a dozen 
or so small boites de nuit where you can dance, or watch a 
small (and sometimes spontaneous) show for the price of a 
drink. An expensive drink, admittedly—perhaps 8s. or 
10s.—but you can sit for an hour or more over it. I do not 
know if the existentialist night clubs still flourish: they were 
tourist traps, boring and hideously expensive. 

If Pigalle tempts you, reflect that the cost of one night’s 
entertainment will be the equivalent of a week’s holiday. 


Do not have breakfast in your hotel: your coffee and crois- | 
sants will taste better, and cost less, in the local café. I would | 


search the same area around St. Germain-des-Prés for your 
room that you explored for your dinner; there are dozens of 


small hotels, and you should get into one of them for between | 


6s. and 10s. a night with no difficulty. Always, everywhere on 
the Continent, make sure that the terms you are offered at a 
hotel are inclusive. Otherwise you may find yourself paying up 
to a third as much again, with service, taxe de séjour, taxe de 
municipalité, and plain taxe. 

It is a good idea to visit the local market, or food-shop 
centre. A crusty loaf: butter, cheese, tomatoes, paté or cold 
meat, fruit and a bottle of vin ordinaire; your hotel owner 
does not mind you bringing them back to your room. And you 
might as well start cultivating the siesta habit afterwards. 
Misery at first—the waking up, that is— but worth it. 


Métro 


Do not be scared, as the English newcomer tends to be, of 
the Métro. It is far simpler than the London tube; compared 


to the Metropolitan and District Railway it is child’s play. To | 


begin with you pay the same fare regardless of the distance 
you travel. A book of tickets, a carnet, is cheaper than getting 
a fresh ticket each time, if you remember that each ticket in 
the book can be used twice. Provided you get to the right 
platform—and huge notices with station names on them make 
it difficult not to—you cannot get on the wrong train because 
the lines, with one unimportant exception, do not branch. 

If you lose your ticket it does not matter, because tickets 
are punched on entering, but not collected or examined on 
leaving the Métro. In fact about the only error you can com- 
mit is getting into the first class (red) compartment on your 





Fly BEA and your holiday starts as soon as you take 
off. No queueing, no waiting, no fuss about luggage. 
Free meals or refreshments en route; duty-free drinks 
and cigarettes over the Continent. And you’re there 


in no time . . . fresh and relaxed . . . ready to make 


the most of it. 

BEA operates fast and frequent services to all the 
principal cities and holiday centres of Europe and the 
Mediterranean. And to the Isle of Man, the Channel 
Isles, the Islands and Highlands of Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. 

Tourist return fares are agreeably low. Full details and 
reservations from your Travel Agent, or BEA Booking 
Office; or from BEA, Dorland Hall, 14-20 Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 9833. 
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to the Continent 
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Freedom 


from care 


— how rarely can we enjoy it, how 
eagerly we seize it when the opportunity 
arises! That is why so many men— 
important, on-the-move men—cross the 
Atlantic by Canadian Pacific. On board 
an Empress they know they can expect 
complete comfort, good food, and 
friendly, efficient service only a bell- 
push away. They know too that when 
they land they can go to the ends of 
Canada by the same great travel 
system. From first to last they are 
secured from worry, secured as you 
will be, because 


is with you 





all the way 





| 


Information from your travel agent or 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 


E.C.3 (Avenue 4707) or any other Canadian Pacific office. 
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second class ticket: that can be expensive, if you are caught, 

You can get a carnet for bus journeys, too; but on buses 
you pay according to distance travelled (other things being 
equal, in fact, use the bus for short and the Métro for long 
journeys). If you sat outside the Deux Magots on your first 
evening you'll have seen waiting passengers arming them. 
selves with what appear to be free tickets out of a machine 
at the bus stop. These are numbered slips, designed to 


| obviate the need for a queue; you have to be quick off the 
mark to make use of them, as the conductors call out the 


numbers with consistent unintelligibility. 

You say that you have not yet made up your mind where 
to go after Paris; but that you certainly intend to laze for a 
spell somewhere on the Mediterranean. For the journey south- 
ward, do not be put off by the old warnings that the third 
class seats are wooden benches; they are not, except on local 
lines, and if you are travelling by night you can get a third 
class sleeper or a couchette reasonably cheaply. Restaurant 
car meals are expensive; on the Continent travellers tend to 
buy food beforehand to bring with them. 


Céte d’Agur 

What is there to say about Cannice, or Cap Maugham? 
Very little! You will eat, and sleep, and lie in the sun, and 
bathe: that is all. But I beg of you, wherever you go for your 
sun, to remember to take it in moderation on the first day 
or two. If there are expeditions to be done in the district, the 
first two or three days is the time to do them. If you leave 
them to the end you'll never do them, because by that time 
you'll be too busy trying to toast yourself to an even tan all over. 

And now, a word about the French themselves. The first 
thing that will strike you about them is that they are an abrupt, 
even a rude race of people. They are intolerant of tourist 
frailties. They will rarely—unlike the Italians—be pleased by 
your efforts to speak their language: on the contrary, they are 
likely to pretend not to understand even when they really do. 

Do not be misled by their apparent lack of sympathy into 
thinking that they are hard, or disagreeable. They will not 
take you to their hearts effusively, Italian fashion: but they 
will prove interesting and stimulating friends. Try not to be 
too English: do not, for example, expatiate on the benefits 
of stable governments, by contrast to the vagaries of French 
politics. The French are highly critical of their own govern- 
ment, but, convinced as they are that theirs is the land where 
true civilisation flourishes, they resent criticism of it from 
foreigners (though they may not show it at the time). Finally, 
remember that speaking correctly is important in France. To 
use colloquialisms of whose meaning you are uncertain is 
the surest way to expose yourself to ridicule. Use school-book 
French. Better ‘la plume de ma tante’ than larding your con- 
versation with out-of-date slang. 





THE TOURIST IN HISTORY 


Thomas Gray writes home to Mrs. Gray. (Letters, 
Nov., 1739.) 


The sixth (day) we begun to go up several of these 
mountains; and as we were passing one, met with an odd 
accident enough: Mr. Walpole had a little fat black 
spaniel, that he was very fond of, which he sometimes 
used to set down, and let it run by the chaise side, We 
were at that time in a very rough road, not two yards 
broad at most; on one side was a great wood of pines, 
and on the other a vast precipice; it was noon-day, and 
the sun shone, when all of a sudden, from the wood- 
side, (which was as steep upwards, as the other part was 
downwards) out rushed a great wolf, came close to the 
head of the horses, seized the dog by the throat, and 
rushed up the hill again with him in his mouth, This was 
done in less than quarter of a minute; we all saw it, and 
yet the servants had not time to draw their pistols, or do 
anything to save the dog. If he had not been there, and the 
creature had thought fit to lay hold of one of the horses, 
chaise, and we, and all must inevitably have tumbled 
above fifty fathoms perpendicular down the precipice. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Reduced 


return fares by 


UNION 
CASTLE 


333% | | 20% 


OFF OFF 
FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS 























by Maiiships trom Southampton during Apri! 
May and June 1955, with option of return in 
August, September or October. 


Reduced return fares from 
£155 First Class £117 Cabin Class 


ROUND AFRICA VOYAGES. 25°. 


reduction 2 ad 
in First and One-Ciass (Cabin) tares by fortnightly 
sailings from London during May, June and 2 : w 


early July. Reduced fares from £177. 


FULL DETAILS FROM TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


3} FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, &C3 








mise en scene 


may We suggest ..s 
JUAN-LES-PINS 
8 days’ holiday from £28.3.0 or 
1§ days from £42.15.6 
SAN FELIU DE GUIXOLS 
8 days’ holiday from £23.7.0 or 
15 days from £30.1.6 


RICCIONE 


So many of us can 

only relax completely in the 
right setting, perhaps by 

a southern shore cooled by 
light airs. Such thoughts recall 
Juan-Les-Pins, San Feliu 

de Guixols or Riccione. 

It’s not a bad idea to talk to 


Cooks. They do know the 10 days’ holiday from £26.12.0 or 
hotels and the places. 12 days from £28.11.0 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD 


Dept. F/1/V, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 and branches 
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WINTER INCLUSIVE TOURS 


| 
| 
from ITALY 
to EGYPT | 








Full details from your Travel Agents, or 
1s8 FENCHURCH STREET 
- €c3 


Italian General Shipping Ltd., tonoon- 
Telephone MAN 6961 ‘IC \ine) Telegraphi Address: ‘TALSHIP | 





ADRIATICA LINE | 
VENICE | 











mn) 2-0 , | s\ Make the sea trip 
—4= ~~ part of your holiday 


...enjoy the tang of the sea and then that first 
thrill, reborn with every trip—as you walk down the 
gangway into France —the catch of: the breath as you enter 
& new world. The gendarmes on the quay, peak-capped and 
cloaked— porters, blue-bloused and volubly French—even the 
engines seem to whistle in a foreign language. Then on to the 
train... Paris, Basle and beyond. All combine to welcome 
you to something new- -something exciting — the perfect start 
to your Continental holiday! 





Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies or the 
Continental Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON 
S.W.! or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, Lower 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
Regent Street, S.W eae 


hort bea Routes to France 























VISIT THE 


PASSION PLAY 


at THIERSEE 
IN TYROL 


You can enjoy a glorious holiday in iriend!y 
Tyrol for as little as 20-29 guineas for 14 
days including travei London back to 
London, hotels and meals and a 
suppiement of only 2 guineas covers return 
ravel from any resort in Tyro! to Thiersee 
and admittance to a performance of the 
Passion Play. Weekly pertormances fron 
nd ot May unti: early September. 


Write or call for full particulars 


AUSTRIA TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. | 
90 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.! | 

















SPRING CRUISES 


through niand Waterways by comfortable Movor Ship» 





DUTCH BULBFIELDS 


5 days 32 ans. | 
GAY RHINELAND 
iS days 59 gns. | 


First Class throughout 

Programme from Capt. Gaze, 
YACHT HOLIDAYS LTD., 

15, Buckingham Palace Road, S. W.l. 

Vic. 7233/4 











ITALY 


HOLIDAYS OF It DAYS FROM LONDON 


LIGURIAN RIVIERA = - - - £35 10s. | | 
FLORENCE, SORRENTO, ROME ~- £34 ISs. 
VAL D’AOSTA and RIVIERA - - £36 15s. 
VERONA, VENICE, LAKE COMO - £38 Ss. 
ADRIATIC RIVIERA - - - £31 10s. 


Send for Programme including other countr 


Y.T.B. TRAVEL SERVICE 


61a, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W.3 


Phone. KN/ 4713 











COMFORT 2"@, 


TOUR 


EUROPE (PIN 





LUXURY. PULLMAN COACH 


A aa 8 Days ij2 ms 
SPAIN 1S Days 54 gens 
ITALY 1S Days 57 gms 
GERMANY 8 Day: 32 gns 
GRAND EUROPEAN , 18 Days 80 gns 
3} NORTHERN Capitals ... 1S Days 104 gns. 








Many other Tours. Fully Inclusive. 
— 
, MOTORWAYS 
B'HAM) LTO 
Dept. S.P 
440 HIGH ST., KENSINGTON, London, W.6 
Name ...... weccersoscoscsocecees 
BREED cenmmectenccnesneenecseseseccscccennscessancnsecns 
SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 








| good at concealing 
| feeling followed 


| ticular to 


Let me say for a start that Italy is much 
easier than France. True, you know no 
Italian, but that makes no difference. It is 


| delightfully easy to pick up the few words 


needed, and no Italian minds your using the 


| infinitive of a verb in all circumstances, to 
| convey your meaning (a Frenchman would 


recoil in disgust). Italians are delighted to 
help you; and although tipping is generally 


| on the same basis as in France, you can get 


away with much less if you are nice about it 
Friendliness goes down well; spontaneity 
and warmth are so welcome that it is some 
times better to make promises and not carry 
them out than to be correctly and formal), 
unco-operative 

Because the Italians are so much more 
approachable, it is important that you. 
Mary, should understand them from the 
start. You will find the men full of a 
curiosity which in an Englishman you would 
think impertinence. They are so amiable and 
so forthright that it will be difficult for you 
to judge if they are being sociable or some 
thing quite different. Whichever it is, do not 
react by shyness or hostility: play them at 
their own game. In Italy the important thing 
is to be ‘simpatico’: if they feel that abou 
you, the rest is easy. 

You may have heard that there is strong 
anti-British feeling in Italy. That is true: 
but it is feeling against ‘the British’ as an 
abstraction, not against individual Britons. 


| who are popular—very much the same 


situation, in fact, as you get in Ireland. As 
compared with Germans, you will find your- 
self most welcome. Last summer saw a wave 
of them revisiting Italy. As the German 
tends to despise Italians (and he is not very 
his contempt) much ill 


I cannot think that there is anything par 
watch out for about Italian 
hotels: but restaurants are very different to 
those you will have become accustomed to 
in France. To begin with, there is not the 
vast difference in standards and prices be 
tween the different grades. In France the 
same dish may cost anything between 2s 
and 15s. in diflerent restaurants: in Italy 
the variation is. as a rule, much smaller. Do 
not rush to buy spaghetti: you will get your 
fill. The Italian is a gourmand. where the 
French are gourmets: he likes to stuff him 
self with spaghetti to begin with, and then 
round off his meal with more delicate dishes 





fHE TOURIST LN HISTORY 
Mr. Edwa 


(Autobiography) 


rd Gibbon gives some advice 


I will briefly describe the qualifica 
tions which | deem most essential to a 
traveller He should be endowed wit! 
in active, indefatigable vigour of min 
and body. which can seize every mode 
of conveyance, and support, with a 


" 


careless smile, every hardship of the 
road, the weather or the inn. The bene 
fits of foreigr travel will correspond 
with the degr ees of these qualifications, 
but, in this sketch, those to whom I am 
known will not accuse me of framing 
my own panegyric. It was at Rome, on 
the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol 
while the bare-footed friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started 


to my mind 


The Italy 


An attempt to follow his example will not 
be welcomed by your digestive system. 

In the same way, the Italian likes wine, 
sut he does not fuss about it. There is no 
snobbery, as there is in England; no ritual; 
no fuss about vintages. If he likes his red 
vine cold, he drinks it cold. A mistake 

vhich visitors tend to make is in imagining 
that ‘Chianti’ is a synonym for ‘Italian wine,’ 
{t is not: Chianti is the wine of a district; 
it will cost you considerably more than the 





wine of the locality, which may be just as 
good, or better. Italians do not drink as 
much as Frenchmen, on the whole; and 
drunkenness is considered socially unfor- 
givable. Even merriness is frowned on: 
English drinking ways are considered shock- 
ing; so is the idea that the capacity to ‘hold’ 
liquor is in some way manly. 

I do not need to tell you about Italian 
-offee :. espresso bars have doubtless educa- 
ted you already. Bars in Italy tend to have 
coffee as their mainstay, where an English 
pub would have draught beer. You will save 
yourself money by realising that if the cost 
»f a drink standing up at the bar is Is., then 
it may cost you 2s., 3s. or even 4s. to have 
that drink brought to you at a table. At 
some bars you have to pay before you get 
the drink. but at most—as in France—you 
pay nothing until you get up to go. It is 
consequently remarkably easy. but inadvis- 
ible, to forget that you have not paid. 

The chief difficulty you will find in Italy, 
I would guess, is in deciding how to divide 
your time between taking the sun and seeing 
the sights. If alternate hot and cold days 
could be arranged it would be easy, but 
sight-seeing through the heat of a normal 
day is, to my mind, a form of senseless 
nasochism 

When you are strong-minded enough to 
go on an expedition to, say. some famed 
museum or gallery, you will invariably find 
it is shut, either because the day is some 
kind of holiday, or because you have come 
out of hours, or for no published reason. 
Get the days and times of opening in 
idvance: and present yourself, if possible, 
it Opening time. It will be cooler. and the 
-onducted tours may not have arrived 

Not that you should snifl at the conducted 
tour. As a means of getting a quick look 
around, a ‘trailer’ as it were, of a district of 
i country, it can be most useful. Italy, after 
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all, is a country of widely varying tourist 
attractions: how are you to know whether 
you prefer Maggiore and Garda to the 
riviera or the Bay of Naples, or Florence 
to Rome, unless you take a swift look 
around the lot? And you can take a swift 
look around much more easily and cheaply 
through one of the uncountable tours, 
national, provincial, and local, that are 
offered throughout Europe: 

But if you decide to plump for a place 
in the sun to stay for a fortnight or more, 
rather than to travel, a couple of words of 
advice Avoid staying in towns, if you can 
They are almost invariably over-full in the 
summer, and over-full Italian towns, espec- 
ially if they are ‘discovered’ nouveaux 
riches fishing villages, can be quite horrible 
And do not necessarily be attracted by the 
brochures’ alluring beaches. There are some 
magnificent stretches of sand in Italy, but 
all too often the plage that looks so gay in 
a brochure turns out to be the size of a 
suburban back garden. And as the Mediter- 
ranean is virtually tideless, this beach is not 
washed twice a day. At best it may be hosed 
occasionally by the local corporation, in a 
fruitless endeavour to remove the accumula- 
tion of peach stones, sea wrack and cigarette 
butts. 

In the neighbourhood of volcanoes, too 
—the Bay of Naples, for example—the sand 
tends to be the colour of what comes out 
when you empty a vacuum cleaner. In short, 








aim at finding a hotel a little way outside a 
town, with rock bathing attached. There are 
plenty of them; cheaper than the French 
equivalents: not as a rule so good, but more 
entertaining 


Travel: there are four distinct types of 
train—accelerato, diretto, direttissimo, and 
rapido, in inverse order of speed and 
impertance. The rapido has no third class, 


and you have to buy a special supplemen- 


lary ticket to use it. Bus travel is a lot 
cheaper than train, but it is also more un- 
certain: there is no nonsense about ‘four 
Standing passengers only.” and buses con- 
tinue to fill until they threaten to split at the 
Seams. As for trams! There are often almost 


as Many people hanging on outside as would 
fill an ordinary English car. You require 
hardihood for such voyaging; if Mary is 


with you, stick to the train, except for local 
trips. 
Dress in Italy is simple but in towns 


rather formal. Bohemianism is not appre- | 


ciated. English men’s clothes are admired, 
but not those normally worn in Italy; to 
discard your jacket—as you will be tempted 
to do in a city’s heat—marks you as a 
tourist. How much or how little to wear 
depends upon the locality. In some places 





two-piece bathing dresses for women are | 


frowned on; in others it is forbidden to 
cross the road in bathing costumes, and 


villainous beach huts are provided as the | 


alternative. 
larly those 


But in other places—particu- 


where English and French | 


tourists congregate—these rules tend to | 


disintegrate: you may even see a bikini. 
You will just have to judge for yourself. 
Sight-seeing is apt to be marred by 
unsavoury guides whose volubility is 
excelled only by their incompetence. If you 
plan to visit, say, Pompeii, it is better to 
work out from some guide book what you 
want to see and insist, resolutely, on seeing 
it, without a guide if possible. If you want 
to look at a church, Mary, you may be 


asked to put some covering on your head, | 


but very often-a plea of innocence of the | 


rules will get you by. The Italians are very 
casual in their attitude to their church: 
affectation of piety is considered ridiculous, 
and the ordinary priest gives himself no airs 
—a marked contrast with Spain and 
Ireland. 

If you want to be really well looked after 
in Italy, borrow a baby! The Italians are 
daffy on the subject of bambinos; their 
children are loved, caressed within an inch 


of their lives, and are rarely corrected. Old | 


people, on the other hand, are pushed 
around callously, and made to slave for 
their keep. 





THE TOURIST IN HISTORY 


Mr. William Lithgow arrives in Venice 
(Rare Adventures, 1610): 


Mine associate and I, were no sooner 
landed, and perceiving a great throng 
of people, and in the midst of them a 
great smoke; but we begun to demand 
a Venetian what the matter was? Who 
replied, there was a gray Friar burn- 
ing quick at St. Mark’s pillar, for 
begetting fifteen young noble Nuns 
with child, and all within one year; he 
being also their Father confessor 
Whereat I sprung forward through the 
throng, and my friend followed me, 
and came just to the pillar as the half 
of his body and right arm fell flatlings 


in the fire And I cannot forget, how 
after all this, we being anhungered 
and also overjoyed, tumbled in by 


chance Allo capello Rosso, the greatest 
ordinary in al] Venice, near to which 
the Friar’s bones were yet a-burning 
and calling for a chamber we were 
nobly and richly served. . Then 
next morn, | begun to remark the 
grandeur of the Inn, and saw it was 
time that we were gone: | demanded 
our dependent, what was to pay? He 
answered, A crown the diet for each 


of us Mr. Arthur looked on me 
and | laughed upon him. In a word our 
dinner and supper cost us four 
crowns, whereat my companion being 
discontented bade the devil be tn the 


Friar, for we had paid soundly for his 


teenery 








AUSTRIA 


siofvous scenery, Pleasan. Accommodation, Good 
Food and Wine, Charming Hospitality, High Valve 
for Spending Money. 


STYRIA and TYROL... . - £29 18s. 
VIENNA and ALPINE RESORT £32 10s. 
ALPINE and LAKE RESORTS - €28 10s, 
SALZBURG and ALPINE RESORT - £30 

STYRIA and YUGOSLAVIA .- £32 10s, 
SALZKAMMERGUT - - - €27 15s. 
15-day Tours from London Programme sent on request 


STYRIA HOLIDAY AGENCY 
6la, BROMPTON ROAD. KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 


LONDON, S.W.3 
Phone : KNi 4713 











HOLIDAYS BY AIR 


TRAVEL BY REGULAR SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
MAJORCA (choice of 9 resorts) 
COSTA BRAVA (8 resorts) 

SAN SEBASTIAN 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERAS 
LAKE MAGGIORE 
SWITZERLAND and other resorts 

%e INCLUSIVE PRICES 

% PERSONALLY SELECTED HOTELS 

% NO PARTY TRAVEL 

Send for fully illustrated free brochure 

THOMAS MEADOWS & CO., LTD. 
Dept. S) 35 MILK STREET, LONDON, £.C.2 

Member o the Association of British Trave’ Agents 

















SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ABROAD 


Arrangements made with Universities 
in AUSTRIA, GREECE, ITALY, SPAIN, 
SWITZERLAND and YUGOSLAVIA Offer 
exceptional opportunities for enjoy- 
able and economical holidays. 


Examples— 
BARCELONA 
26 days 334 gns. 
LAUSANNE 
23 days 344 gns. 
GMUNDEN 
43 — Salskammerea 334 ous. 
VENICE—ATHENS—ROME 
23 days 59 gns. 
{/so special “* Musicians’ Tours” to 


4ustria (with seats for Salzburg Festi- 
val included) and to Italy (with seats 
for performances in Rome and Verona 
ncluded). 


HAROLD D INGHAM 


15 St. Johns Road, Uarrow. 


Middlesex 
HARrow 1040 and 1087 











Into Spain... 


If it is sensible, in Rome, to do as the 
Romans do, it is absolutely essential in 
Spain to do as the Spanish do, should you 
wish properly to understand and enjoy a 
stay in their country. The Spanish, as you 
will have been told, are a proud people, 
and they do not make allowances for tourist 
frailty (like the Italians), or ignore it (like 
the French). 

You will find Spanish manners beautiful. 
In France and Italy, I should have warned 





you, there are various formalities, such as 
hand-shaking on every conceivable occa- 


sion. But these tend to mask lack of 
manners; the Italians, in particular, with 
their effervescent inquisitiveness, are by 
Spanish standards vulgar. 

The Spanish respect privacy: they are 


restrained, reserved, discreet. You, too, will 
be expected to be staid. This applies par- 
ticularly to you, Mary; the idea of the 
cloistering of women is still strong. Men 
and girls do not stroll out together unless 
they are well advanced in courtship, the 
segregation of the sexes is more complete 
than anywhere else in Europe. It will be 
difficult for you to strike up a casual friend- 
ship with a Spaniard, of the kind you will 
enjoy with Italians. 


Dress is more formal, for both sexes, 
than it is elsewhere. Clothes that would 
cause amusement in Italy may cause ollence 


in Spain; you hear not infrequently of com 
patriots being taken to police stations—he 
for wearing shorts, she for showing too 
much shoulder. In towns you, John, should 
wear long trousers and a jacket; you, Mary, 
should avoid low necks and sun dresses 
Do not wear an English hat—the English 
idea of a hat is everywhere a joke 

This advice, to be sure, may err on the 
side of excessive modesty. The invasion of 
tourists is no doubt doing in Spain w 
has done in Italy I 
tion of standards 


it if 
Causing 4 ger 


Immediately 


ifter the 


war, it was difficult to bathe anywhere in 
Spain without wearing the type of garment 


you can see in the late nineteenth-century 
numbers of Punch; and'I believe that the 
law still forbids men to wear either shorts 
or trunks. As in Italy, it depends where 
you go. 

It is not easy to make general recom- 
mendations for travel in Spain. Standards 
vary greatly in different districts. Trains 
are in general less comfortable than in 
Italy, less efficient than in France; buses 
are very often more modern and—because 
they do not take such eccentric routes as 
the trains—more serviceable. 


Train travel is further complicated by 
the fact that if you want to go anywhere, 
it always seems necessary to go via Madrid 
—and not direct; the lines zig-zag from 
town to town. Special trains, which seem 
the answer to your prayer, may turn out 
to be first class only. Trains do not linger 
in stations; they are away again before you 
have had time to reach the buffet. And do 
not imagine when you arrive at the railway 
station for X that you are actually in 
X; you may be a long distance away, and 
unless you look slippy you will miss the 
station bus that will take you there. Local 
trains are great fun, for short journeys. 
Your carriage is likely to’ be full of live- 
stock, or deadstock, and do not be alarmed 
if a head pops in through the window en 
route; tickets are sometimes examined by 
an inspector walking the running board. 


That reminds me: documents are 
required for every journey, for everybody. 
You must have your passport to hand. 
Carry it always on the Continent, unless 
you are simply going across the road to 
the beach. It is sometimes needed; always 
it is a form of insurance. Wherever you go, 
too, you will be required to put the number 
of your passport on miscellaneous forms. 

Sight-seeing is cheaper than in Italy: the 
cost of going to museums, galleries. etc., 
is small. In any case vou may be able to 
get a free pass from the Spanish Ministry 
of Education to all State institutions of this 
kind. Churches are more difficult. You have 
to find out who can give you authority: 
and they have to extract the key from an 
elusive caretaker. You, Mary, must be 
properly dressed. A friend of mine tells 
me she was asked at one church to wrap 
handkerchiefs round her bare legs: at an- 
other she was lent cuffls to cover the ends 
of her arms. 


I do not know that there is anything to 
say about Spanish food, except that it 's 
apt to lie heavy on the stomach of the 
newcomer: in Spain (and, indeed, in Italy) 
it is advisable to have at hand some known 
pill or potion against the colic, in case of 
need. This will also come in handy should 
you pick up a germ from the water supply 
The hazards of drinking tap water have 
been largely eliminated in continental 
cities, but in villages it may still be wise 
to do your teeth in Vichy water, or the 
local equivalent. Oh, yes, there is one thing 
about meals in Spain: the hours are very 
different from those to which you are accus- 
tomed. Everything happens later: lunch ts 


between 2 and 3 p.m., dinner at 10 p.m. or 
even later 

lipping rules are the same as for Italy, 
except that less is expected, because the 
standard of living 


is lower: 3d 


in Spain 
is more welcome than 6d. in | > 


tice 
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Even if you do not have time to Stay 
in Switzerland, you should certainly try to 
travel through it. It is pleasant to be able 
to tell you that there is nothing to warn 
you against. Everything is laid on; the only 
thing you can possibly suffer from is not 
knowing the extent of the benefits available, 

To give but one example: the informa. 
tion department of the telephone system 
will tell you anything and everything you 
want to know—the time of a church ser. 
vice, the weather forecast, the location of 
the nearest garage dealing with repairs. On 
the Swiss telephone system, incidentally, 
you can dial anywhere in Switzerland 
direct. No TOL, no TRU! 

The Swiss are not an approachable 
people. You are unlikely to have time to 
break through the barrier that divides the 
visitor from the resident. Tourism to them 
is a business, at which they are extremely 
efficient. If you like your holidays on those 
terms, nothing could be better. 


... and Awtria 


Another possible choice for you would 
be Austria, one of the cheapest countries 
in Europe for the visitor. Above all, you 
should go to Vienna, and for this, since 
Austria is still occupied territory, you will 
need a special pass 

Once there, you will find that you have 
plenty to do; the museums are some ol 
the best in Europe, the restaurants are 
cheap and the night clubs gay, though not 
many Austrians can afford to go to them 
nowadays. Nostalgia, indeed, is the key- 
note of Austria and, if you are inclined to 
feel some irritation at the numberless 
people who will talk to you of the Habs- 
burgs, you should remember that not 
every country has seen itself reduced from 
the position of a great empire to compara- 
tive impotence in five years of history. 

Apart from Vienna, there are a number 
of good centres. The lake district called the 
Salzkammergut is particularly attractive, 
and you might want to go to Salzburg 
during the festival (always remembering 





events are 


festival 
expensive by any standards). 


that tickets for the 

What “else should | tell you about 
Austria? That coffee is expensive and wine 
and beer cheap? That the local hell-brew 
made out of gentian roots is better left 
alone, but that if drunk, it should be fol- 
lowed by a glass of beer? That cream 's 
served with venison? That Austrian cigat- 
ettes are good (particularly the type called 
Memphis)? 1 think I shall let you find ou 
for yourself. Austria is cheap enough not 
to break you, and for that reason you need 
less guidance than elsewhere. 


(Continued on p rv) 
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The Tortoise and the Hare... 


. +. decided to race to Paris. 
I'll be there first!” boasted Hare, 
and off he ran. But when he arrived Srx : 
in Paris, Tortoise was already there, @ & i 
sipping an aperitif. ““Hey!”’ panted got 









Hare, “How were you so quick?” Tortoise 





TOURIST TICKETS offer a 20°, or 30% 
reduction on ordinary fares, subject toa 
minimum return or circular journey of 
1,500 or 2,000 km. and certain conditions 
of stay in France. 


MORE ELECTRIFICATION. The ever- 
increasing electric network throughout 
France offers the passenger even swifter 
and more satisfying travel. 


laughed. “I caught a train”, he said. 
. »« Which points the moral that it is 
best to travel by French Railways. 


For instance: 


COMFORTABLE SLEEPERS. Wagon- 
lits now cost considerably less and 
couchette berths (1st and 2nd class) cost 
only 23/- extra for a full length bunk, 
freshly laundered pillow and blanket. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Free Booklet 
‘France’. A postcard NOW brings you 
a copy of this new colour-printed travel 
book on France with a folder of informa- 
tion on rail travel. 





YUM 


NGL FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and Reservations from any good Travel Agent or 
French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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YOU WILL BE 
MONEY IN POCKET 








If you travel to 
Australia and back 
during the quiet season 


Special First Class Fares 
from £200 


Outwards—| Feb to 31 May 1955 
Homewards—I Sep to 3! Dec 1955 // 


P<0 


For further porticulars enquire: 
1416 COCKSPUR STREET * 





WhHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.2 @ Telephone: AVEnue 8000 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


Telephone : 





4 MEMORABLE TOURS BY LUXURIOUS 
: MOTOR PULLMAN SALOONS AND Ist 
¢ CLASS MOTOR COACHES 
; Enjoy every minute of your tour through Europe, free from 
4 language and luggage worries. Armchair luxury, first class hotels, 
4 and every facility to make your holiday memorable. Escorted 
¢ London back to London, conducted by the pioneers of luxury 
4 Motor Pullman Tours. Day travel only. 
’ Tours arranged from 14 to 30 days 
¢ Inclusive outlay 56 gns. to 195 gns. 
4 
¢ WRITE NOW FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES 
| # giving full details of luxurious Motor Pullman and 
’ Motor Coach tours throughout: 
ne BELGIUM @ FRANCE @ DENMARK @ ITALY 
? SPAIN @ PORTUGAL ®@ GERMANY @® NORWAY 
¢ HOLLAND @ SWEDEN @ SWITZERLAND 
4 YUGOSLAVIA @ AUSTRIA @® MOROCCO 
4 
é 
1 MOTORWAYS 
5 
; (Division A.P.), 85 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
4 SLOane 0422 or Agents 


|SPECIAL FLYING HOLIDAY OFFERS y. 
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; TRAVEL WITH THE ALL-BRITISH ORGANISATION 
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& PORTUGAL | 







SAN SEBASTIAN 

LISBON & PORTUGUESE RIVIERA /rom £65.1¢ a 

1S DAY LUXURY COACH TOUR OF SPAIN 
visiting Barcelona, Tarragona, Alicante, 
Granada, Seville, Cordoba, Madrid %62.10 


f EE , 
Send tc day ur R & 


De .$) 78 teow °: ford St. 
SEE SPAIN LTD (> 5.73. Ney, Qrfore s 


COSTA BRAVA, BALEARIC ISLANDS 
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To the South 


By GLYN DANIEL 


HE standard route from England to the French Mediter- 

ranean coast is through Paris, or east of Paris, across 

Burgundy and down the Rhone-Sa6ne corridor. This is 
the route Paris-Céte d’Azur through Avallon or Dijon, and then 
down through Macon, Lyon, Vienne, Montélimar and Avignon. 
The motorist in a hurry forgets the boredom and the heavy 
traffic of N.7 from Lyon to Avignon in his haste to sip his 
vermouth among the jostling crowds at Cannes. It has, of 
course, a very great deal to commend it—the superb tables of 
Dumaine at Saulieu, Belin at Montbard, Point at Vienne, and 
Pic at Valence, and the magic of the wine-label signposts in 
Burgundy; it has Avignon itself and Les Baux, and Arles—but 
you can come to these Provencal delights by another and a 
quieter way, and a less expensive one. 

The traveller to the south of France who can spare a few days 
en route, or who likes travelling hopefully through the French 
countryside as much as arriving at the sun and the sea, may like 
to go along a route which I take—to the west of Paris and the 
Massif Central, through the Limousin and Périgord and over 
the causses country. Beauvais—Pontoise—St. Germain—Ver- 
sailles gets you to Fontainebleau, and you can, if you wish, 
pause at the Chateau in St. Germain-en-Laye and see (prefer- 
ably on a sunny day because the French National Museum of 
Antiquities is badly lit) some of the classic remains of pre- 
Roman Gaul. At Fontainebleau you join the route mauve south 
through Montargis to the Loire at Gien or Briare. Drive up the 
Loire a few miles and linger at Pouilly or Sancerre. Pouilly-sur- 
Loire is a village of little more than a thousand inhabitants but 
it has four or five excellent restaurants. I can think of few nicer 
first stops on the way south through France than Monsieur 
Raveau’s Hétel Esperance here, drinking his own Pouilly 








LUXURY 
MOTOR-PULLMAN TOURS 


to all parts of 


EUROPE 
& NORTH AFRICA 


RHINE, DANUBE & VIENNA 
GRAND TOUR OF ITALY 
ALGERIA & TUNISIA - SPAIN & PORTUGAL 
YUGOSLAVIA MOROCCO 


also Grand Tour visiting the 
ART TREASURES OF GERMANY 


The Baikans & the Near East 
visiting VWUGOSLAVIA. GREECE & TURKEY 


Full details from: 


—& GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LTD 


(Dept. TT) 189 REGENT STREET. LONDON WI 


lei: REGent 2151 (3 lines) 
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Fumé as an apéritif and with his pdté de canard or his quenelles 
de brochet. The last time I was there I bought half a dozen 
bottles at 4s. 6d. each and brought them back to England, and 
the perfume and clean flintiness of the wine drunk in Cambridge 
transported me back to the shores of the Loire. 

Leave the Loire at Pouilly and drive across to Bourges. When 
you have lingered as long as you dare in the cathedral, the sun. 
shine streaming through the incomparable glass of the windows, 
go to Monsieur Quilleriet’s Restaurant Jacques Coeur, and eat 
his rognons berrichonne or his poulet en barbouille. 

From Bourges to Limoges is just over a hundred miles; then 
strike directly south through St. Yrieix and on into the 
Dordogne. Stay your second night at the Soleil d’Or at 
Montignac, or the Cro-Magnon or Les Glycines at Les Eyzies. 
Monsieur Duclaud’s magnificent vegetable coakery will always 
take me to Les Glycines, but others like the sentimental satis- 
faction of garaging their car at the Cro-Magnon in the very 
spot where Cro-Magnon man was found. Wherever you go in 
the Dordogne you will eat foie gras, an omelette aux truffes, 
and perhaps a confit d’oie or a tournedos with sauce péri- 
gourdine, and in the morning you will visit Font de Gaume, les 
Combarelles, Cap Blanc, and, lastly, Lascaux—and then lunch 
at the Café Bellevue, high over Montignac, and think of the 
glories of Upper Palzolithic art that you have seen in the 
morning, an art so naturalistic that it is difficult to believe it 
as old as it is, namely at least ten thousand years. 

From Les Eyzies and Montignac strike east through Sarlat 
and Souillac to Rocamadour, perched precariously on a hillside, 
and one of the great pilgrimage centres of France. If you have 
time do not miss a visit to the Gouffre de Padirac, where you 
descend in a lift into the bowels of the earth, and are punted 
along a subterranean river flowing in the heart of the limestone 
hill. Drive on in the evening sunshine to Rodez, capital of the 
department of the Aveyron, one of the least visited of the 
French departments. Stay here and dine in the Buffet de la 
Gare; Madame Fraux will give you a marvellous and inex- 
pensive meal and it may include her terrine of thrushes. 

The last stage of your journey is across the deserted causses 
country into Provence. It is not a long but a fascinating journey 
and there are all sorts of detours to be made according to your 
time and inclination. North, perhaps, to Conques to admire the 
treasure and the west doorway of the Eglise de Ste. Foy, this 
magnificent romanesque church dominating a decayed village 
of two hundred souls. Or through the Gorge du Tarn to Millau., 
one of the most splendid and exciting drives in France. Or south 
from Millau to Roquefort-sur-Saulzon to inspect the cellars 
where Roquefort cheese is matured, and to lunch in the Grand 
Hotel where Monsieur Lautard will prepare for you a little 
melon half-filled with port, his feuilletée stuffed with Roquefort, 
his trout and almonds, and a volaille a la broche with haricots 
verts au beurre. Then you will drive on, sparing a moment per- 
haps to glance at that dead town La Couvertoirade—and you 
are in Provence. How does your road lie now? South from 
Montpellier to Perpignan and the unspoilt bourgeois holiday 
quiet of Collioure and Banyuls, and on by the exciting coast 
road to Ampurias, Rosas and the Costa Brava? Or through 
Arles and Aix-en-Provence to the well known and crowded 
delights of the French and Italian rivieras? 

Wherever you are going, this journey across France will have 
taken you no more than four days, and it will have shown you 
some of the less well-known delights of France—Beauvais and 
Bourges, a glass of Pouilly Fumé on the Loire, the Palzolithic 
painted caves of the Dordogne, the tympanum at Conques, a 
piece of Roquefort at Roquefort itself, and the fresh foie gras 
of the Dordogne. Can I persuade you further? Go into the 
archeological museum at Rodez and look at the statue- 
menhirs. These curious stylised figures date from at least the 
middle of the second millennium Bc and are the beginnings of 
statuary in western Europe. They are worth a passing glance. 
and. if you do find them dull, you can always drive on to Albi 
and look at the Cathedral and the Toulouse-Lautrecs next 
door. And a glass of Gaillac in the sun comes better after 4 
sense of virtuous morning sight-seeing. 
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At last! YOU can fly to the glorious 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 


The iridescen: colours oi the flowers and shrubs, he sweep of the 
mountains and the blue, blue sea are beyond description. This new 
holiday playground is comparatively inexpensive, because of the 
favourable rate o! exchange—here your £ goes further. Inclusive 
prices of holidays trom 44 gns. Send for brochure of these excitins 
new holiday centres—and coach tours to Southern Italy to:— 


SIR HENRY LUNN LTD. 


CEN 





~ 


Dept. Sp |. 172 New Bond Stree. aS condon, W.) Tel. MAYiair 344 











HOLIDAYS IN THE SUN 


The Waytarers 1955 programme is tuli o! ideas io: holidays 1 


warmer climes. Here are a ‘ew examples : 


THE COSTA BRAVA LUGANO 
Sea, sun and sand, The lake resort in 


MADERNO 


and delightful Switzerland’s sunny on the shores « 
excursions Ticino Lake Garda 
15 days £29.15.0 15 days £35.19.0 15 days £29.18.6 


Write for your copy now ! 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD 


Dept. S, 20 Russeli Square, London, W.C.! 
Established 1920 


An open-air holida 


Telephone LA Ngham 822 








NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENT TRAVEL 


Our 1955 programme offers tours o! specia! interest to students and educ» 
tona! bodies. The best travel service of its kind in this couotry—fine art 
tours, hol‘days throughout Europe. Wr'te for Spring and Summer booklets 
now— e> 


NUS TRAVEL, 3 ENDSLEIGH ST., W.C.1 EUSTON 2184 











Touring Hiking Climbing Motoring Fishing 
Fiords Lakes Mountains Forests Waterfalls q~ 


NORWAY 


IS YOUR WAY 


No language or currency problems. 


twenty hours. 
iNCLUSIVE TOURS 


from £218 for 12 days 
Booklets from TRAVEL AGENTS or 


24D COCKSPUR STREET 





to a wonderful holiday in a Guilt Stream 
warmed land, where al] the scenery 1s 





superb and all the people so friendly 
Fast 
comfortable ships take you there in unde: 


from Newcastle (with connecting 
train services by British Railways) 


NORWAY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION | 
LONDON SWI 








New Kinds of Holidays 


WALKING TOURS in the Doliomres, Lapiand, Iyroi Jownhe:m Mountains 

Black Forest, Juiian Alps ot Yugoslavia Sorrento Peninsula. 

CENTRE HOLIDAYS in Brittany Switzerland, Bavaria 

Lake Garda, tura Mountains, Florence, Italian Riviera. 

MOUNTAINEERING in Switzerland and Austria—and Haute 

Chamonix to Zermatt 

SIGHTSEEING TOURS ww Greece, 

Spain, Portugal 

CAMPING HOLIDAYS in Corsica, Algeria, Greece and on the Riviera. 

SUCH HOLIDAYS AS THESE attrac’ each summe: hundreds of people who ar 
seeking something ou o! the imary. ~ 

Our booklet describes these and many more. Efficien: planning 

have led +o the success. since 1947, of our holidays abroad. = 

Please write tor our a now 


without over-organising: competent leadership; reaily inclusive 
48 (ES) Park Rd., Lenin N. W.l 


Majorca, Norway 
Route fron 
Around 


Daimmatan Coast, Macedonia, 


charges; smal! size of parties; our policy of booking roughly 
equal numbers of men and women: these are factors which 
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HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 


THIS 


YEAR 





ABERDOUR, Fife. WOODSIDE 
HOTEL (2 hour Edinburgh). This com 
ortably ‘urnished hotel, famous for its 
cuisine and cellar, has every amenity 
close at hand: Golf Fishing Tennis 
Boating and Bathing 


NEAR ASESCAVENNY Stee. 

LLANSANTFFRAED RT 
HOTEL provide a rare aadeed oi 

comfort and food, excellent wines, 

Club licence. Tennis, Fishing, Hacking 

Excellent ‘ouring base for ‘ovely 
valleys Wye and Usk. 


BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNA- 
GASHEL HOUSE. 25 yards from the 
sea An Irish Country House Hote! in 
glorious scenery with gogglie-fishing 
bathing, sailing: or jus! eating, drink- 
ng and being lazy Write R. Kau back 


NEAR EDINBURGH. GREY 
WALLS. Guliane The only dour thing 
about this hotel is its name, ‘or comfort 
and hospitality abound in this lovely 
Lutyens House. Within casy reach of city 
Golf, Tennis. Lovely Garden, Licensed 


LINDFLELD, Sussex. COUNTY 
HOTEL, one mile from Hayward 
Heath main line station, immune trom 
sound of passing traffic. I's purport « 
mainly residential, with catering and 
-omfort happily blending with country 
house pursuits 


LONDON N.W.4. HENDON 
HALL. First-class Residentia! Hotei 
20 mins. West End. Excellent cuisine; 
ully licensed; suites with private bath. 
Hard Tennis, Putting, Billiards ; adjoins 
Hendon Golf Club. Tei: Hendon 1456 


MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. AILES- 
BURY ARMS HOTEL on the grea’ 
Roman Highway. Centre of beauty 
= piteie ltocased) offering iulieh 
otel (fully i 

ful food is difficult to surpass. Phors 
Marlborough ONE. 

MARLOW COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL (London 31 miles) overlooking 
ithe Thames’ most beautiful weir. Centre 
for Windsor Ascot, Henley. A good 
base tor Stratiord-on-Avon (70 eo 
Exceptiona! cuisine and service. 

vate bathrooms Tennis, Boating, Got 


MINEHEAD Somerset. NORTH- 
FIELD Situated in 3 acres of grounds; 
aims ai a highs of mq on bs and 


comfort at any time of year. Convales- 
cence? ayy Or Holiday? Ex- 
moor the sea and Northfield make @ 
happy combination. 

Nr. NEWQUAY. GLENDORGAL. 
Nige! Tan: ane offers Continental! holiday 


by Corni: = informality, 
—— a othe golden 
sands, rock - art bathing. Child 

16 gns 


med, 
Feb -July 9th. Then 11-20 gns. 
Via OSWESTRY, LAKE VYRNWY 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 fi. in the mids: 
ot Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). 
Beautiful unspoili countryside. Trout 
fishing, shooting, ri tennis. swim- 
ming, comfort and ood. 
PENZANCE, Cornwall. QUEEN'S 
HOTEL Nat ten sg oe ina favourite 
position. This first-class 
Mount’s Bay, and is a ce ae tour- 
ing the Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to 
Land’s End and the Lizard. 





Is it seaside or country you 


wani—sport or relaxation? 


No matter what your holiday requirements are it will pay you 
to buy the new edition of 


LET'S 


ay 


pS Lind r- ion, 19SS 


HALT AWHILE 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ 


Now on sale 


8/6 from all bookshops or 9/- direct from: 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
68(J) St. James’s Street, London, W.1 





ST. IVES Cornwall. ST. [VES BAY 
HOTEL. $2 bedrooms (some privat« 
bathrooms) overlooking sands and sea 
Now under ‘he persona! direction of M 
H. Allen. Excellent cuisine, Tennis 
courts, Service Garage. Licensed. Open 
May-Oct 


ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GAR 
RACK HOTEL. In a wnique position 
overlooking Bay. and 10 mins. walk 
from town centre. This hotei appeals t« 
all tor comiort, good food and cheerfu 
service. Licensed. 9-12 gns. Summer 
8-10 gns. Spring and Autumn. 


FALMOUTH. FALMOUTH 


HOTEL. A fine anchorage or he 
winter months with tts sunny sea 
ispeci, cosy centrai heating, /ift, 


ground floor bedroom i! need be) and 
high standards of catering and com- 
fort. Write 1o R. J. S. Fieids outlinins 


your requirements Tel.: 761. 

JERSEY, C.1., Bouiey Bay. WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL, you tha 
unsophisticaied holiday you may havc 
ong been secking wih Continenta 


offers 


Cuisine and Service, and every torm 


ot holiday deligh, Write now for our 
coloured Brochure which gives many 


nteresting details. Quote ret.: A.C. 


SHERBORNE Dorset. THE DIGBY 
HOTEL. A _ favourite ~ 
House’ between and 
Birmingham and the South. A firsi-class 
base for exploring the Hardy Country. 
Fully licensed. Quie! position near 
Abbey Church. 


SIDBURY, Devon, SIDBURY 
HOUSE HOTEL. The comforts of a 
home, ‘he freshness o! country fare 
he restfulness of country surrounds 
and the nearness of an unspoilt sea 
side resort (Sidmouth 3 miles) may be 
us! what you seck. 

JERSEY C.!., ST. BRELADE’S 
BAY HOTEL. Britain's arthes 
South, tacing sands, and a shimmering 
sea fe-opens .o greet Spring sunshine 
and flowers. Why not fly over? Idea 
tor Spring and Early Summer 
Licensed. Nightly Dinner Dances 
Wrire tor Brochure. 

TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For 
your Spring, Easter and Summer boli- 
days. Facing full south overiooking 
Torbay, with tennis, squash golf and 
dancing all free to residents, Writ 
S. R. Pawi. Tel.: 2234. 





ALWAYS 


STAY AT AN 


Ashley Courtenay Recommended Hotel 
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To the North 


By C. ALOYS:US PEPPER 


HE ship was still alongside at Tilbury when the Captain 

entered on his tour of inspection, crisp subordinates at 

his clean pair of heels. He bent low and peered under 
a table, examining an obscure corner of the carpet; he lifted 
an ashtray to see whether any crumbs of tobacco illicitly 
lingered; he scrutinised the flowers, tenderly arranged a few 
minutes earlier by a stewardess, smiled briefly at his passen- 
gers, and disappeared. An overpowering impression of order 
and confidence lingered in the air. 

“But wait until you see the trains,’ said the jollyboy on my 
right, a salesman of dental wax carrying the gospel to Sweden; 
‘they take squads of cleaners on the trip to hunt down any 
odd specks that were missed in the sidings.’ ‘Huh! Wait until 
you try to get a drink,’ said his glum companion, another 
commercial traveller, but of an older type, lank and drooping. 
‘It’s the girls that 7 can’t wait to see,’ said the forward youth 
on my left. 

Gothenburg smelt of ice, iron, herring, and Chanel. Granite 
outcrops, each with its cap of frozen snow, loomed at the 
margins of suburban streets, and behind them soared the 
elegant silhouettes of tall tower-dwellings, brightly coloured 
against the gloomy sky. Flurries of sleet drove on the wind. 
I sank into my hotel and, in its luxurious pink depths, made 
a guide-book journey to the north, where the lynx lurks and 
the moose bellows and the humans consume (so it is said) 
more alcohol than is good for them. 

On the train next morning, herring, sole, sauerkraut, cheese, 
potatoes. Winding through the forests one chewed the harsh 
northern sea: one can taste it everywhere in Sweden, and 
the taste raises fierce ghosts which are none too securely laid 
by modern law and order. In the next compartment a mighty 
blond with crew-cut hair and a cutie on his tie was boozing 
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(illegally no doubt) out of a bottle: he might have had a 
war-axe tucked down the leg of his trousers. 

Stockholm blazed out of darkness, a scintillation of cold 
light. Before leaving the train I delved into a suitcase and 
equipped my feet with brand-new goloshes. Slush by the 
cab-rank was ankle deep; crossing the bridges, I could see 
ice-floes jostling; a brackish mist was drifting in the narrow 
streets of the old city. Had I been wise to come to Sweden 
before spring had cracked open the cold carapace of winter? 

In my hotel room there was a tasteful etching of a maiden 
in a torn shift brushing her hair, a water-colour of a summer 
landscape, and furniture which would make the artiest stores 
of London look like antique shops. Downstairs in the bar | 
ordered a drink and saw it being dispensed like medicine. In 
the dining-room well-dressed couples rose from their tables 
and waltzed decorously round the floor to the tune of ‘Over 
the sea to Skye.’ For myself, I was already experiencing a 
touch of Lapp Fever, so I retired early to bed. I switched on 
the radio and heard someone singing: ‘I’m not too young to 
jitterbug, but too young to tango!’ 

Sweden, I thought, I shall never understand you. 

Lapp Fever is an ennui induced by the long contrast be- 
tween darkness and snow outside and flawless correctness 
of manners inside. Romanticism springs out of it like blue 
flowers from the dull northern moss. One itches to put the 
too orderly city behind one, to see over the fir-fringed horizon. 

A not altogether perfect performance of Swan Lake in the 
Royal Opera House was made to seem wholly marvellous 
by a romantic mood. I could stand no more statistics in the 
formidably efficient offices of Stockholm. Another formal 
dinner party would have done for me. Not a skal would | 
skal. There was nothing for it but to bundle and go. 

In Uppsala, a trim town with heathen undertones, I dined 
largely with some students who, some hours later, would 
clearly have been willing to sustain their excellent conversa- 
tion as far as the Finnish border. They would have been good 
company. But instead they waved their caps at the departing 
train. 

In the morning there was ice on the windows and all around 
lay Ostersund, frozen stiff. In the station I fell in with a 
Jewish pianist who was engaged on a recital tour of the north. 
He told me of long expeditions into the mountains to play 
Chopin to half a dozen villagers. ‘How do people amuse them- 
selves in the long night?’ I asked. ‘Why, drink,’ he replied. 
‘How do they get enough?’ I asked. ‘Aha!’ he said, and 
pulling a huge silver flask from his pocket, asked me if I would 
care to join him. I did not ask for breakfast in my hotel but 
they sent it to the room all the same: herring, cheese, two 
boiled eggs, a glass of milk, and a pot of tea. Outside the snow 
began to fall and it was very, very quiet. 

At last I felt at home and fancied that I had some under- 
standing of the country. In rather more southerly latitudes we 
are, more or less, our true selves most of the time. But in 
Sweden one has the pleasure of seeing people thaw and come 
alive as quickly, as dramatically, as the very land around them 
when the sky clears in early April and the warm wind begins 
to blow. ‘Shall we say skal?’ That is the first, the formal, stage. 
‘Shall we throw away the titles?’ is the next question, which 
means that you may call Jones plain Jones and not Mr. Pro- 
fessor Jones, and speak to him of things other than the weather 
and the tepid political situation. Before you know where you 
are Old Adam Viking is at large. 

When the last meeting was over, the last appointment kept, 
t took the train to Gothenburg. It was thawing fast and the 
countryside was smudged and blurred by mist. I left the train 
with the taste of herring in my mouth and boarded the ship, 
where a woman reporter was quizzing passengers. 

‘Did you enjoy your visit?’ she inquired. 

I thought harder and more deeply than convention required. 

“Yes,” I said firmly, surprised to be saying it, and astonished 
furthermore at the warmth of affection in my reply. ‘Goodness, 
yes, I did.’ But next time I shall go in summer. 
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Continued from page x 


Sreland 


There are many other countries which I can see that ] 
will not have time to mention: I must content myself with 
one, and grateful remembrance of things past demands that 
it should be Ireland. To be sure, Ireland is not ‘abroad?’ in the 
continental sense: you do not even require a passport to 
travel there. But it has a distinctive flavour, as unmistakable 
as the tang of its national beverages—stout, whiskey (with 
an ‘e’), ginger ale (invented in Belfast), soda water (invented 
in Dublin) and ‘poteen’ (distilled from potatoes, yeast and 
sugar, laced with sheep-dip—‘not a drop is sold till it’s seven 
days old’). 

It has one tourist disadvantage, which it shares with 
Britain; the weather. For that reason I have always envied 
anglers, golfers and other sportsmen who contrive to enjoy 
themselves in conditions that leave me by the fireside. There 
are few cheaper or better countries for the traveller who likes 
to mix with his sight-seeing the occasional round of golf, or 
a day’s fishing—both of which most of the good hotels around 
Ireland are able to provide. 

You should stay in Dublin for a while. I know of no city 
that has a more sympathetic air; and if you have one or two 
introductions in your pocket (or even if you haven’t) the hos- 
pitality is formidable. Tear yourself away from it resolutely, 
and go to the West of Ireland for a few days, to Connemara, 
or Kerry, or Donegal. There you will find . . . but I fear that 
descriptions of the scene would sound fulsome: you had 
better go and see for yourself. 

Good luck to you both, and may your tour be the first of 
many. 

Your affectionate 
UNCLE. 


PS.—You ask where I intend to take my own summer holi- 
days. On a cruise! They have much to recommend them, 
provided that you bear two things in mind. 

The first is that it is sensible to take a cruise to places that 
you are unlikely to see in the normal course of holidays. I am 
not merely thinking of the Canary Islands, or even Athens, 
Alexandria, or Algiers, though you might wonder whether 
you will have the opportunity to see them simply because of 
their distance from base. There are also countries like Norway, 
nearer at hand, whose delights you may taste satisfactorily 
from a ship. 

My second piece of advice is that you should not allow 
yourself to become too involved in the social round of the 
ship. | would not like you to emulate the young man in (I 
think) Punch who was sorry to miss the Acropolis, but had 
to play off the deck tennis semi-finals that afternoon. I myself 
would ban all deck games; but then I would also ban all visits 
to places for sight-seeing purposes. My ideal cruise would go 
placidly to nowhere, provided that it offered sun, and sleep, 
meals and more sleep. . . . 

That is quite enough! 





THE TOURIST IN HISTORY 


Wolfe Tone, the lrish revolutionary, is alone in Paris, 
awaiting the French Directory's decision on his plan 
for an invasion of Ireland. (Journal, Feb. 29, 1796.) 


I have now six days before me, and nothing to do; 
huzza! Dine every day at Beauvilliers for about half-a- 
crown, including a bottle of choice Burgundy, which | 
finish regularly. Beauvilliers has a dead bargain of me for 
water; I do not think I consume a spoonful in a week. A 
bottle of Burgundy ts too much and I resolve every morn- 
ing regularly to drink but the half, and every evening regu- 
larly I break my resolution. I wish I had P.P. to drink the 
other half, and then perhaps | should live more soberly. 
Soberly! Oh Lord! Oh Lord! Soberly. Yes, we should 
be a sober pair. ‘Patriots’! 
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Contemporary Arts 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


Ir I remember rightly, the percentage of 
Spectator readers who (according to the recent 
questionnaire) do not look at television, is 
considerable. It is to them, this week, that I 
address my remarks. Perhaps they have not 
bought a set because they cannot afford it. 
Perhaps they lead such full lives that they 
cannot spare the time to look at it. Perhaps, 
but I hope not, they are television snobs, 

The television snob is one who, when asked 
if he has got or is going to get a television set, 
invariably takes the offensive. He cannot 
reply, as he might if you were asking about 
a frigidaire or a washing machine, with a 
simple, unqualified ‘No.’ Sometimes he says 
that it harms the eyes or is bad for the chil- 
dren’s morale (what a reflection on his status 
as a parent), but usually his form of rejoinder 
is an angry: ‘No, I haven’t, and I don’t intend 
to either.’ The belligerency of this attitude is 
invariably in proportion to the amount of 
television experienced: the more belligerent 
the attitude, the less television seen. It is 
based on the knowledge that television in this 
country is mostly enjoyed by artisans; and 
that it must therefore be pretty poor stuff. 


. 


Now it is perfectly true that a certain per- 
centage of television programmes (though not, 
I think, a very high one) is very poor stuff 
indeed. There was one such last week, called 
Showcase, the last word in mediocrity and 
ineptitude. But it is also true, which the tele- 
vision snob does not realise, that there is a 
great variety of other programmes which can 
add enormously to one’s understanding and 
which cannot be, or for commercial reasons are 
not, produced in any other medium. 

One does not have to consult one’s note- 
book to remember some of these. Which of us 
who saw the Coronation ceremonies or the 
birthday presentation to Sir Winston Churchill 
is likely ever to forget them? Nor does one 
need to be an expert on sport to enjoy and learn 
something about our national games. Press 
Conference has given us an insight into public 
personalities which we would never otherwise 
have obtained, and popular conceptions have 
gone by the board. That hedonistic potentate, 
the Aga Khan, was revealed as a man of 
immense learning, dignity and humour; Beaver- 
brook, the irrepressible Press-lord, was seen to 
be old and small and splendid, his ideals shat- 
tered but his fires still banked and burning; the 
elegant Eden showed himself for the first time 
as a statesman of high and impressive stature. 
Who can have failed to have added to their 
understanding of music by the programme The 
Conductor Speaks, or their knowledge of wild 
life by the films and talks of Peter Scott? 
Who does not now appreciate Messiah more 
fully because of Sir Malcolm Sargent? Yet 
among all the arts perhaps it is the visits to 
the picture galleries that have taught us most: 
It is perhaps not generally realised how enor 
mously television can sharpen one’s apprecia- 
tion of pictures; for not only does the camera 
concentrate absolutely the vision (which on a 


large canvas in a crowded gallery is very diffi- 
cult for the human eye) but it also supplies the 
third dimension of depth. There was a pro- 
gramme this week on the drawings of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and it was one of the most 
exquisite things of its kind I have seen and 
heard. 

These are but a few of the pleasures, 
esthetic and otherwise, which, if the television 
snob would but realise it, television has given 
us plentifully in the past and will do again in 
the future. On this note of gratitude I end my 
leasehold of this column. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


THEATRE 


Richard I. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic 
and Theatre Royal, Stratford.) 

CoMPETITION is fierce in the world of theatre 
these days. The Old Vic had no sooner 
announced that they were going to produce 
Richard II as part of this season’s programme 
than Theatre Workshop sent out a publicity 
hand-out explaining that they were going to 
do it much better. How pleasant it would have 
been if they had done so. I am all for people 
showing up the Old Vic, but this was not it. 
In fact, Theatre Workshop gave us a dis- 
tinctly unrevolutionary interpretation of the 
play and, in spite of the Marxian analyses 
produced by some of the audience (‘Of course, 
it’s the barons taking advantage of the revolu- 
tionary feeling of the masses,’ I heard one of 
them telling his girl-friend), this production 
more nearly resembled an ordinarily efficient 
repertory company’s efforts than anything else. 
Unfortunately for the balance of the play 
Joan Littlewood, the producer, seems to have 
decided that she must weight the scales against 
Richard by making him particularly herm- 
aphroditic. In front of the monolithic scenery 
Harry Corbett is made to posture and pout 
and ogle, and the effect of it all is to make 
Richard so utterly unsympathetic that the last 
speeches become meaningless. The structure 
of this play is that of a peripeteia, of a reversal 
of fortune during which the sympathy shifts 
as the under-dog gets the upper hand (si j'ose 
m’ exprimer ainsi), and to make the character 
of Richard odious is to defeat this purpose. 


The error of the Old Vic is different. John 
Neville plays Richard as the intellectual man, 
primarily cold, but noble as well. This gives a 
plausible view of the King’s character, but 
also takes away from the poignancy of the 
tragedy. It is very difficult to believe that 
Mr. Neville is feeling anything at all. His 
poetical musings seem high stilts and nothing 
else. Yet, this curiously unified piece of acting 
would do well enough, if there were sufficient 
contrast with the grossly sensual world around 
him. This is where the Old Vic production 
falls down (one might even say that this is 
where all Old Vic productions fall down). The 
total effect of Michael Benthall’s direction does 
not throw the King into relief against the 
other characters of this violently barbarous 
world for the simple reason that the other 
characters are inadequately sketched and do 
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not act together as a team should. The greatest 
let-down was Meredith Edwards’s playing of 
John of Gaunt, but perhaps it was unfair to 
ask him to deal with a part which needs as 
much power and experience as possible. Here 
the Old Vic do compare unfayourably with 
Theatre Workshop, where Howard Goorney 
made a genuine ‘prophet new-inspired,’ and 
where the cast were obviously produced in 
the true sense of the word. By and large, how- 
ever, theirs was a better production than that 
of Theatre Workshop. Mr. Neville was more 
convincing than the grotesques of Mr. Corbett. 
But I wish he would not truncate speeches: 
‘Some poisoned by their wives’ may sound a 
little ludicrous, but it happens to be what 
Shakespeare wrote. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ARI 


THE extremes of illusionist realism and of 
non-figurative abstraction are to be found at 
Arthur Jeffress’s gallery in Davies Street and, 
for the rest of this week, at the Redfern in 
Cork Street. Oddly enough, the one is nwo 
more ‘about’ anything than the other. The old 
and modern artists who painted the trompe 
l’eil pictures at the former are so compul- 
sively objective, the dedicated absolutists 
loosely grouped around Pasmore at the latter 
so compulsively subjective, that in neither case 
is communication added to technique. For the 
extreme effort between these poles of 
emotional frigidity, you must go to the.small 
retrospective exhibition of Francis Bacon’s 
paintings at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts. These are certainly about something. 
though it is not very pleasing. 


By 1910-11 Delaunay, Kandinsky, nd 
Mondrian had stripped the last flesh from the 
image of renaissance man and revealed the 
bare bones underneath. It is odd to find a 


group of British artists still picking the skeleton 
forty-five years later. Too much attention, it 
is true, is paid to the question of influence. 
That a reclining figure of Henry Moore's 
contains echoes of the Aztec Chacmool is 
relatively unimportant. Great art is rich, com- 
posed of many strands; it can bear the weight 
of many tastes and centuries. An art of pure 
essences, however, is like a single thread, the 
weight on which can never be increased. You 
may place half a dozen rectangles of colour 
upon a plain ground as you will, but in the 
nature of things they will never look very 
different from the ten which Arp placed in 


1916. 
* 


The artists at the Redfern are really of two 
kinds. One kind (Pasmore, Anthony Hill, 
Kenneth and Mary Martin, to some extent 
Adrian Heath) finds that something-bigger- 
than-self, which art has always sought to 
express, in a mathematical order and the old 
ideal of the Golden Mean. With calipers and 
long division sums doggedly completed they 
construct their palaces of the intellect. The 
results seem to me as pleasing as, but no more 
so than, the visual trace of an equation pro- 
duced on an oscillograph, or a mathematical 
model produced from a scientific blueprint. 
The design of a chair, or a building, or a 
piece of typography calls for a form-sense in 
no way different from that of this group, with 
the proviso that in these cases there is always a 
tension between the utilitarian demands made 
upon the designer and the abstract forms he 
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evolves; and that it is the conscious or uncon- 
scious recognition of the problem’s satisfactory 
solution which finds favour in the eye of the 
beholder. 

The other kind of artist at the Redfern is 
an individualist, abstracting according to his 
personal sensitivity, feeling his way in the 
actual process of painting. The best are 
Robert Adams and William Scott, who is really 
here by accident (in his most recent paintings 
he has already returned to a more figurative 
vision allied to that of Kenneth Armitage). 
The most extreme prophet of negation is 
Roger Hilton, whose determination to avoid 
communication of any sort whatsoever 
inevitably produces the most idiosyncratic and 
arbitrary result. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 


The Colditz Story. (Gaumont.)———The Man 
Who Loved Redheads, (Warner.) 
The Colditz Story is by far the best 
prisoner-of-war film ever to be screened. Based 
on P. R. Reid’s book, it is entirely factual, 
although the names of the characters have been 
altered. Colditz was a castle in Saxony to which 
were sent prisoners from every country who had 
temporarily escaped from other German POW 
camps, It was supposed to be impregnable. To 
the feminine mind, and possibly to some mas- 
culine ones, the cult for trying to escape from 
the reasonably comfortable safety of a prison 


Napoleon 


Many who spoke with him a little found 
Him most indulgent to the common voice 
And sensitive to quirks of character. 


SPECTATOR, 


in order to have another chance to get killed on 
a battlefield, is something of an enigma, but for 
all young soldiers it seems a point of honour, 
and the inmates of Colditz try and try and try 
again. What is remarkable about this film, apart 
from its astounding atmosphere of authenticity, 
is that its characters are so ordinary. There are 
no traditional types; no coward or buffoon or 
Prussian sadist. The men are ones you would 
find anywhere, their conversation, brilliantly 
transcribed by William Douglas Home, is just 
what you would expect, and yet they emerge as 
individuals of extraordinary vividness. The 
British contingent is led by Eric Portman, John 
Mills and Christopher Rhodes, the German by 
Frederick Valk, the Dutch by Theodore Bikel, 
the French by Eugene Deckers. The Poles, gay 
as grigs and disdainful of danger, are un- 
identifiable, but the most delightful company 
imaginable although they speak no English. Oh, 
the joy of hearing people talk in their own in- 
comprehensible languages rather than in that 
repulsive pidgin English so frequently favoured 
by film producers! 


* 


Although there is plenty of drama here and 
suspense, The Colditz Story is not a grim one 
because in all but the most dire situations its 
soldiers find humour. It springs naturally from 
their youthfulness and from the irresistible urge 
to confound their gaolers, whose sense of the 
ridiculous is somewhat costive. At moments 
one feels quite sorry for the Germans striving 
so hard to decipher the obscure antics, verbal 
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But here, remembered draperies melt 
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as well as physical, of their British captives, 
whose contempt is couched in such eccentric 
terms. Splendidly directed by Guy Hamilton, 
this film has all the realism, dignity and 
courage of the men it commemorates. 


* 


TERENCE RATTIGAN has turned one of his less 
successful plays, Who is Sylvia?, into a film 
entitled The Man Who Loved Redheads. It is 
not bad, for nothing Mr. Rattigan touches js 
ever that, but neither is it good, possibly be- 
cause its theme has no variations, certainly be- 
cause it asks too much of its cast. John Justin is 
the man who falls in love with a face and 
pursues it throughout his life, and his many 
affairs with a very thinly disguised Moira 
Shearer are conducted on such orthodox lines, 
are so lacking in surprise, they become as 
tedious as other people’s love affairs are in 
real life. Miss Shearer looks ravishing and she 
does her best with the various accents allotted 
her, but it is all surface work. Except, of course, 
when she dances, when it is all magic. John 
Justin up to the age of fifty is excellent, Roland 
Culver over the age of seventy is superb, but on 
their way from spry youth to dirty old age each 
meets his Waterloo in a different decade 
Harold French has directed this period piece— 
for who now can afford to lead a double life— 
with just the right amount of nostalgic con- 
descension, and at times he makes man’s 
fidelity to a dream seem rather touching, like 
all vain pursuits. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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wharves and choked canals,’ the northern twilight, the 
metaphors drawn from the confusion of modern warfare, the 
view of life ‘as the hawk sees it or the helmeted airman,’ of 
life that begins with a mother fixation and ends with getting 
into a ‘gang’ (half prep school, half Communist cell)—all this 
imagery and the feeling it conveys was due to Mr. Auden. 

Moreover, he was that rare thing—a genuine anarchist 
sharing none of the regrets and nostalgias which impeded his 
fellows. There is nothing hopeful about his world. Alone 
among his contemporaries he makes no attempt to create 
Utopias. In his Poems he confines himself to describing the 
wrecking of the old order. Not for him the cantilever bridge 
to pie in the sky. All his machinery is rusty, all his human 
beings approaching death, and he managed to embody this 
terribly destructive view of life in imagery of such power 
and virulence that it caught like smallpox. Fully accepting 
the consequences of his pessimism, he inculcates the classic 
stoic remedy: ‘new styles of architecture, a change of heart. 
Mr. Auden is said (perhaps apocryphally) to have once 
remarked that he lived in New York because it was the only 
town he disliked sufficiently to get from it the kind of inspira- 
tion he needed, and, whether true or not, this story certainly 
symbolises his role in English poetry. The anarchist is the 
oice of justice adapted to an individualistic society, and 
his appeal is to the individual conscience. There is no place 

r him in the Welfare State; it is not sufficiently unjust. Its 
vices, if vice there be, are other, and it is perhaps significant 
that Mr. Auden, who played the voice of conscience and doom 
io British /aissez-faire throughout the Thirties, should have 
transferred himself across the Atlantic to the only Western 
society where death is an indecent word. 

It is almost impossible to estimate how much this pre-war 
jecade owes to this poet. His verbal skill, his gift for the 
surprising word, his novel imagery, his jazzed rhythms—all 
this adds up to a cosmology. It is impossible not to realise 
that you are reading a poem by him. His stamp is on it, and 
the reader must enter a universe peculiar to the poet. That is 
4 pre-condition of greatness in poetry, and the possession of 
this quality differentiates Mr. Auden from anyone who began 
to write at the same time. Sometimes it seems that he and he 
ilone was the poetry of the Thirties. 

+ * 

For his whole-heartedness was exceptional. In other poets 
the conflicts indicated above, the perpetual struggle to assume 
ittitudes which they felt they should adopt, but could not, 
were bound to affect their style adversely. Mr. Day Lewis is 
a case in point: his Collected Poems 1954' reveal him as a 
Georgian poet, who can produce very pleasant verses, with 
the traditional English themes of love and landscape well to 
the fore. Word Over All is a very much better book of verse 
than The Magnetic Mountain, for in it the poet expresses his 
iatural self: 

Yet words there must be, wept on the cratered present, 

To gleam beyond it: 

Never was cup so mortal but poets with mild 

Everlastings have crowned it. 
\re these lines about the war more like Mr. Auden or 
Lawrence Binyon? To ask the question is to realise how 
unnaturally Mr. Day Lewis once racked his talent. Mr. 
Spender too, even in his early poetry, is a personal, romantic 
poet. In the preface to his Collected Poems’ he admits im- 
plicitly the failure of those of them ‘which, when they were 
written, provided a particular label for some of the poetry of 
the Thirties.” In his best poems, like ‘I think continually of 
those who were truly great’ (practically all of them are in 
the first volume of Poems), Mr. Spender presents a meditative. 
introspective type of poetry, owing something, no doubt, to 
Rilke and something to symbolism. What it lacks principally 
is strength; often sensitivity is carried to masochism, and the 


C. Day Lewis. (Jonathan Cape and the 


Collected Poems 1954, t 
Hogarth Press, 21s.) 
Collected Poems. By Stephen Spender. (Faber, 15s.) 
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ALEXANDER VON BATTENBERG 


by EGON CAESAR CONTE CORTI 


By the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 Bulgaria was made 
an autonomous tributary province of Turkey with a 
prince to be selected by the European powers. 
Alexander, son of Alexander of Hesse, Prince of 
Battenburg, was chosen to fill this difficult and 
thankless task. This book is, therefore, as much a 
study of the politics of this highly dangerous period 
in European history, as a biography of the man who 
struggled to keep his head above the swirling and 
conflicting currents of secret diplomacy which 
flowed between the Foreign Ministeries of Russia, 
Germany, Austria and Britain. The work is fully 
documented. Illustrated, 30/- net 


THE AMERICAN NATION 
A Short History ot the United States 


by JOHN GLOAG 
in collaboration with JULIAN GLOAG 


This work is a greatly enlarged and extensively 
revised edition of Mr. Gloag’s previous book of the 
same title. It provides a compact history from the 
early settlers to the entry of the United States into 
the Second World War; the individual political and 
territorial histories of each of the 48 States and the 
two Territories of the Union; descriptions of the 
government and constitution, including the political 
machinery for the election of the President and of 
Congress, the framework of public education, the 
activities of Congressional investigations and the 
constitution of the Judiciary. Appendices include 
the American Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and the 
Atlantic Charter. Illustrated, 21/- net 


LOUIS XIV AT VERSAILLES 


A Selection from the Memoirs of 
the Duc de Saint-Simon 


Translated and edited by DESMOND FLOWER 


From the vast memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon 
Mr. Desmond Flower has selected passages from 
those journals which deal with the Court of Louis 
XIV at Versailles. Saint-Simon’s first-hand report- 
ing of the loves, the hates, the ambitions and 
quarrels of the royal circle is mixed with acute 
observation of human nature; his account of 
Versailles during the last twenty years of /e roi soleil 
provides an unforgettable picture of the aristocratic 
society of the Court in its hey-day. 12/6 net 
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want of a firm point of view is reflected in the rather wavering 
style. Take a stanza of a fairly typical love poem: 

Your body is stars whose million glitter here: 

I am lost among the branches of this sky 

Here near my breast, here in my nostrils, here 

Where our vast arms like streams of fire lie. 
What is damaging about a stanza like this is the want of 
sensuous effect upon the reader. Mr. Spender’s poetry is like 
a faulty electric light; sometimes it gives a fair illumination, 
sometimes the wires glow faintly red and sometimes nothing 
happens at all. The interesting thing is that, when it does 
come off, it has as little to do with the ‘Thirties’ movement as 
have the best poems of Mr. Day Lewis. 

Louis MacNeice was in rather a different position. He could 
make Mr. Auden’s attitude his own, not because he was an 
anarchist, but because he was an Irishman. The closeness of 
his observation, the sharpness of his satire and the cruel 
common-sense of his race make him a raucous and formidable 
observer of the years the locust ate: 

It’s no go the Yogi-Man, it’s no go Blavatsky, 

All we want is a bank balance and a bit of skirt in a taxi. 
This admirable sentiment and its expression owe more to 
Ireland than to Bloomsbury. However, as a poet Mr. 
MacNeice may more legitimately be called ‘of the Thirties’ 
than most. Those shameful years of history gave him some- 
thing to attack, a campaign to carry on, to which his verse 
could be related. The difference between the two sequences 
of poems Autumn Journal (1938) and Autumn Sequel® (1953) 
is startling and revealing. The earlier poem is full of strong, 
plain, angry satire, and many of its passages (such as that in 
section 13 on classical education) give the savage satisfaction 
of seeing someone chuck a brick through a plate-glass window 
one has long wanted to smash. The book just published is 
a sad let-down. Its maddening puns and tricks of style seem 
to be the result of having nothing to say, and the terza-rima 
is lifeless—perhaps it could not come off in English over 
such a distance. What we are left with is a civilisec mind 
going through an embarrassing series of antics, and, though 
the poem is described as ‘rhetorical,’ this precaution cannot 
prevent us from feeling disappointed with a monstrously 
precious piece of writing. 

A Georgian, a Neo-Romantic and an Irishman, all influ- 
enced by the strongest talent of their time, but owing their 
best poems to their own personal vein—is that all the poets 
of the Thirties have in common? Almost, but not quite. The 
cause of Mr. Auden’s influence is fairly clear: he had found 
a way of expressing the profound shock that English liberals 
felt at unemployment and the rise of Fascism. It is important 
to do them justice here. We may laugh as much as we like at 
the left-wing intellectuals of the Thirties, at the hesitant efforts 
of young middle-class Englishmen to rid themselves of their 
guilt complexes, to fight against Fascism or plan a Utopia. 
But never for one moment should it be forgotten that they 
were right. Right to be shocked by unemployment, right to 
see the monsters creeping-into English life and no Beowulf 
in Baldwin, right to detest the Spanish clericals, right to join 
the Party and right to leave it. It was their political intelli- 
gence that was at fault and not their moral instincts. 

No doubt, their effort towards social responsibility had a 
bad effect on them as poets. Their temporary adoption of 
much of Mr. Auden’s style without really sharing his point 
of view deflected their talent and produced an effect of 
metallic hollowness in their verse. Twisted by his powerful 
influence, pulled apart by their age and their own conflicts, 
it is no wonder that most of their work appears aborted. 
But it was respectable to make that effort in a decade when 
so many things were sold down the river, and we, who 
find much of their verse lifeless and who were just old 
enough to perceive and resent the sudden nervelessness which 
came upon English poetry with the war years, must try to 


| remember it. 





* Autumn Sequel. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
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Liberals and Bolsheviks 


In the Workshop of the Revolution. By I. N. Steinberg. (Gollancz, 
16s.) 

Irs and buts are a fascinating, if unrewarding, intellectual exercise. 
and occasionally one wonders what the subsequent history of 
Russia might have been if popular political activities had been 
legitimate under the Czars. In the absence of genuine political 
liberty the sort of men and women who are regarded in Britain as 
‘staunch pillars’ of Conservative and Labour Parties, the Church, 
Welsh nationalism, or even the Spinsters’ League, were being sen- 
tenced to forced labour in Siberia as dangerous rebels. It is some- 
times forgotten that the Czar was overthrown by a popular coali- 
tion in which liberals predominated; that, indeed, within a few 
days of his dethronement the leader of the iiberai Kadet Party, at 
a mass Meeting in Petrograd, actually called for the restoration of 
the monarchy in the person of Grand Duke Alexei. 

But the price paid by Russia for its lack of political experience 
only became fully apparent when the overthrow of the Kerensky 
government eight months later, in October, 1917, placed the fate 
of Russia’s millions in the hands of the numerically weak Marxist 
Bolshevik Party, the only group sufficiently organised to seize 
power. They shared it briefly with the populist Left Social- 
Revolutionaries, a party of romantic idealists whose object was the 
moral and spiritual liberation of mankind through Socialism. Its 
leader was that remarkable woman Maria Spiridinova, and I. N. 
Steinberg represented the party in Lenin’s first government as 
Commissar for Justice. He was in office briefly. The Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries bitterly opposed Germany’s dictated peace of 
Brest-Litovsk and walked out of the government into political 
oblivion. Its members, including Steinberg and Spiridinova, were 
rounded up by the Cheka and imprisoned. Since then Steinberg, 
who escaped abroad in 1923, has seen the men in Lenin’s first 
government—Trotsky, Karl Radek, Felix Dzerjinsky, etc.—die 
one by one or disappear. Today he is its only survivor. 

An exceptional interest resides in this inevitably tragic book. 
[The number of men who can describe the Russian Revolution 
from the inside grows fewer and fewer, and in the meantime the 
record has been systematically rewritten by hungry propagandists 
of the Left and the Right. And although this book, too, is an 
interpretation rather than an objective record, it serves to expose 
one of the costliest fallacies of our time—the popular belief that, 
despite its excesses, the Communist revolution was intrinsically 
just and humane, and that mass coercion was first introduced into 
the Soviet Union as a deliberate policy by Stalin. 

Behind the sloganising that marked the first weeks of the October 
Revolution, the proclamations of liberation and justice that had 
not yet become mechanical, the Cheka’s machine-guns were already 
Operating Steinberg’s own party believed in the assassination of 
selected individuals as a political necessity, but they drew the line 
at mass terror. He could not. at that stage. believe that he was 
witnessing anything but a panic reaction by Communist authorities 
in the face of the growing economic and social chaos that followed 
the Revolution and Imperial Germany’s occupation of the Ukraine, 
the Donetz basin and the Caucasus. But when Lenin turned his 
industrial proletarians loose on the peasants, who became enemies 
of the revolution and victims of Cheka brutality overnight when 
they resisted the seizure of their bread: when almost a thousand 
people were indiscriminately rounded up and shot as a reprisal for 
an attempt on the life of Lenin; when the category of ‘class 
enemies’ was extended to cover anyone who opposed the ruling 
Communist party, it began to dawn on Steinberg and his friends 
that the shootings were not merely revolutionary exuberance. As 
early as August 9, 1918. Lenin dispatched a telegram to the Soviet 
of Nijni-Novgorod advising that ‘an open uprising of White 
Guardists is clearly in preparation. You must mobilise all forces, 
establish a triumvirate of dictators, introduce mass terror, shoot 
and deport hundreds of prostitutes who ply soldiers and officers 
vith vodka. Do not hesitate for a moment. 

The Bolsheviks had broken the ‘moral back’ of the revolution, 
Steinberg comments. Given his own attitude his disillusion is 
inevitable, but he has misunderstood the logic of Lenin’s policy 
Lenin's party was a minority precariously wielding power over a 
vast, complex and discontented population, unsure of the loyalty 
of its army and with little control of its provincial Soviets. The 
Communists were not governing Russia so much as occupying it, 
and their only effective instrument was terror. The price they have 
paid is that nearly forty years later they still cannot afford to relax 
Vigilance. 


EMANUEL LITVINOFE 
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‘Fascinating. Can hardly fail to be accepted as 
one of the classics of travel literature. The trans- 
lation by Peter Fleming is beyond praise.” 

4 GERALD BULLETT 

4 ‘The best account ever written about the 
Tibetans. This is a real travel book, exciting, in- 
formative and filled with humorous observation.’ 

OBSERVER 


‘A prodigious adventure. His courage and en- 
durance are equalled only by his modesty.” 
SUNDAY TIMES 
‘Truly absorbing, entertaining, informative.’ 
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Feudalism for All 


The Feudal Kingdom of England, 1042-1216. By Frank Barlow. 

(Longmans, 25s.) 

For many years professional historians have been sniped at for 
their alleged failure to communicate their findings to the educated 
public. They have been accused of a mandarin contempt for lesser 
mortals outside the academic pale, of a narrow specialisation that 
stultifies the will and capacity for general synthesis, and of a 
pedantic distaste for stylistic elegance. Whatever truth there may 
have been in these charges before 1939, there is no doubt of their 
irrelevance to the post-war situation. Indeed, it is arguable that far 
too much time is now being spent by distinguished historians in 
writing @uvres de grande vulgarisation, instead of advancing the 
frontiers of knowledge. (A cynical explanation of this development 
is the urgent need of both the young don and the retired professor 
tc augment his income in an inflationary age.) 

For far too long the basic account of English history for the 
sixth form schoolboy and the interested layman has been the 
famous red Methuen series, edited by Sir Charles Oman. Admir- 
able in its day, it is now badly dated, and the appearance of a com- 
pletely fresh series, of which this is the second volume to be 
published, is warmly to be welcomed. In conformity with a current 
tendency to play down the significance of the Norman Conquest, 
Mr. Barlow begins his volume not in 1066 but in 1042. This is 
quite certainly a mistake, for if ever there was a really ‘decisive 
event in English history, it was the dispossession of the whole ruling 
class of the country by some 6,000 alien adventurers in the years 
after 1066, Not even the democracy and death duties of the last 
half-century have wrought so fundamental a revolution in the 
possession of wealth and power. 

After his preliminary canter around pre-Conquest England, Mr. 
Barlow settles down to tell his story, first of the settlement and 
exploitation of the newly conquered kingdom, then of the growing 
development of the centralised monarchy throughout the twelfth 
century. and lastly of the consequent tension between Crown and 
Church and Crown and baronage, culminating respectively in the 
murder of Becket, and Magna Carta. 

This is a competent, workaday book, which incorporates most 
of the findings of modern scholarship. It does not, however, convey 
much of the atmosphere of the period. The little incidental touches, 
the significant illustrations, and the striking character sketches 
that give life and warmth to history are rarely to be found. One 
looks in vain for the apt quotation or the pungent aside. And all 
too often the perfectly accurate generalisation is left naked and 
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The new novel by the author of 
Rapture in My Rags (Book Society Recommendation) 


Dust is My Pillow Phyllis Hastings 


AGAIN A BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 








Human tempests even at their most violent can exist unsuspected under the 
peaceful surface of the English countryside. In Dust is My Pillow, which 
concerns the household of a patriarchal farmer, Isaac, who rules his five sons 
with a rod of iron, we see the explosive effects of the introduction of two young 
women into the male fortress. 12/6 


The Bristol Channel Brian Waters 


This book on the ‘Severn Sea’ is the first to treat both its shores as one whole, 
and completes the trilogy begun and continued in the author’s Severn Stream 
and Severn Tide. Like them it is rich in local lore and human personalities and 
is made out of the freshness of a wholly personal encounter. With 16 pages 


of photographs. 16/- (Prospectus post free) 


Joseph Conrad 


TALES OF HEARSAY anv LAST ESSAYS is the title of the 21st an 
completing volume, just out, of the Collected Edition « f the Novels of Conrad 
* Of all the novelists of the youthful century, separated from us by the collap 
of Europe and from their immediate predecessors by the break-up of a society, 
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cold without the clothing of a concrete example. Even the Angevin 
kings, those ferocious individualists with their red hair and their 
flaming tempers, fail to come to life, despite the wealth of malicious 
anecdote left us by the chroniclers and raconteurs of the age. But 
there are also sterling merits. A long central chapter on social 
changes provide an admirable picture of twelfth-century life, and 
the comments on military techniques and methods are always 
interesting and important. The narrative flows smoothly onwards, 
if perhaps with less analysis than is desirable, and the chapters are 
balanced and well proportioned. If Mr. Barlow’s reader is rarely 
excited, he is certainly kept well informed and he knows he is in 
safe and sensible hands. 

LAWRENCE STONE 


Village Explainers 


As Fine as Melanctha. By Gertrude Stein. (O.U.P., 40s.) 


Three Studies in 20th Century Obscurity. By Francis Russell. 
(Hand and Flower, 9s. 6d.) 


“SHE realises that in english literature in her time she is the only 
one. She has always known it and now she says it.’ Gertrude 
Stein realised it and said it. Unfortunately several people who 
might have known better took her seriously, and the consequence 
is the Yale Edition of her Unpublished Writings, with an intro- 
duction in this, the fourth volume, by Natalie Clifford Barney, 
an old friend. Miss Barney's friendship was obviously a little 
strained by the book entrusted to her by the editor of the series; 
one can sympathise, faced by ‘This is a success. Pages. Lewis a 
hat. And clouds. We are selected with clouds.’ or a series of 
twenty-three questions on the order of ‘Did she see her,’ ‘Did 
they repeat that,’ ending with the affirmation ‘Categorical ques- 
tions are answered by these answers.’ Miss Barney for a brief 
moment talks of the risk of Gertrude Stein ‘misleading us 
through such a wilderness of words’; but her discipleship almost 
immediately counters this with, ‘But we must be patient with 
geniuses. 

These sixteen pieces were written between 1914 and 1930; that 
is, the last of them was composed three years before the book 
which lifted Gertrude Stein out of the avant-garde magazine and 
into the bestseller, The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. They 
therefore have the same relation to her later work as New 
Orleans jazz to the commercial variety, being primitive, spon- 
taneous and uncompromising. Whether they have any value is 
another matter. In Everybody's Autobiography (1938) she said: 
‘My writing is clear as mud, but mud settles and clear streams 
run on and disappear.’ But the mud in No and Colored as Colors, 
a Gift and As Fine as Melanctha neither settles nor sticks. One 
discovers the usual Steinean obsession with roses, negroes, buttons, 
grammar and food; the explained puns (‘A capital is a principal 
city and capital is possession and capital is to be very well 
pleased’); the submerged school primer-ese (‘To minister they 
minister I minister, a minister. A minister is plural. A great many 
songs are plural so are bells churches and admissions’); the 
rhyme compulsion (‘Dear old Mildred dear old she. She is sweet 
for liberty. It is delightful of her to be fifty-three’). There is the 
occasional joke, of the same type, though not of the same stan- 
dard, as The Goon Show: ‘Please remember me to Susanne. She 
in his second life.’ And there is the awful, monumental monotony, 
with underneath it the child’s fretful little whine: ‘I don’t mean 
to be singular. I don’t prepare dredges. I don’t see why there 
are oats. 

What does it all add up to? One could be really nasty and 
say that it looks like a huge conspiracy cooked up by the old 
rue de Fleurus-Bilignin circle; and Carl Van Vechten himself— 
who, readers of Alice B. Toklas will remember, wore a pleated 
shirt and ‘sent us quantities of negroes’—is the editor of the 
present series. But it is not as crude as that. Gertrude Steins 
reputation was engineered, not simply by the crank-ridden fringe 
of American university life, but by a combination of timing and 
pressure; and both these came from Gertrude Stein herself. She 
seriously wanted to put something down, to explain things, to 
tell people that she had realised, very early, that stars are worlds 
and that remarks are not literature and that a rose is a rose is 
a rose is a rose. Indeed, she was very much like her own descrip- 
tion of Ezra Pound: ‘A village explainer, excellent if you were a 
village, but if you were not, not.’ 

Mr. Russell is also rather a village explainer, often saying the 
same thing twice. He has published a slim book of polemic, in 
which he examines and demolishes the ‘esoteric writings’ of 
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The Worcester Account 
Ss. N. BEHRMAN 


Reminiscences of the famous American playwright and author 


of Duveen. 
‘A comic, touching, and attractive book.’—Manchester 
Guardian 12s. 6d. net 


The Royal Hunt 


PIERRE MOINOT 

Trans. by Eithne Wilkins 

This novel was awarded the Prix Sainte-Beuve and the Prix 
du Roman del’ Académie Frangaise. Deer-stalking in the Vosges 
forms the background to a charming love story. /Os. 6d. net 


Faith and Freedom 


A Study of Western Society 
BARBARA WARD 


‘Miss Ward has now soared far above economics.’—R. H. S. 
CROSSMAN (New Statesman) 
‘A bold, wide-ranging, remarkable book.’—Scotsman 

16s. net 





SIMENON 
Maigret Right and Wrong 


and 


Violent Ends Each 10s. 6d. net 


‘No modern writer whose imagination is as consistently 
stimulated by crime as M. Simenon’s has imparted so much 
serious information about the facts of living..—The Times 
Literary Supplement 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


Your Chelttennbam & Giloucesie: 24 per cent. reaches you after mcome tax has been 
paid, so behind our Society's dividend sands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 
you would normally have to pav to retain a net 24 per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
folder available on reyues: without obligation 
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SPOTLIGHT OF REASON 


ON CURRENT EVENTS 


Baily Mail 


Comment 


CoMMEN T, the Daily Mail’s 





pungent ‘leader’, with its candid and 

sincere summing-up of the day’s trends and 
happenings, provides a sane and balanced survey of 
contemporary history. In response to popular demand, 
these illuminating articles will now be available 

in book form, published monthly as a per- 

manent record of what has been said, 


thought and done. 


BOOK FORM 


MADE AVAILABLE 


fhe first issue of the collated ‘Comment’ 
will be on sale on February 8th and will 
contain all ‘Comment’ columns from the 
Daily Mail, beginning with the issue of January 
Ist. A subscription of 25/6 will ensure your 
receiving tree posta! delivery of the whole of 
each month’s ‘Comments’ for 12 months—1I2/9 
for 6 months. You can place your order through 
your newsagent or send it direct to: Daily Mail 
Publications, Dept. S, New Carmelite House, 
London, E.C.4. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
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Kafka, James Joyce and Gertrude Stein. With the last he is more 
often than not on the target, mainly because she is more obvious 
and therefore easier to hit. With Kafka and Joyce (he gives only 
half the book to both of them together) he is much less successful 
this time because he is not at all sure what his target is. How 
ever, he has a large vocabulary of derisive and derogatory terms, 
ranging from the mild ‘scholiast’ and ‘obscurantist,’ through 
‘anti-philosophy, ‘pseudo-epic’ and ‘monomaniac,’ to the real 
stinkers—‘logogriph,’ ‘logomathic’ and ‘hypnagogic.’ This is a 
peevish book, and remarkably priggish about what is right and 
what is not in literature; but his views on the ‘suburban intelle 
gentsia’ would probably have coincided very happily with 
Gertrude Stein's. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


The Missing Macleans 


The Missing Macleans. By Geoffrey Hoare. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 


OF all the mysteries created by the disappearance of the Macleans, 
there are two that really matter: Why did they go? And why was 
the Foreign Office so unprepared for their going? Mr. Hoare is 
probably as well qualified as anyone outside Russia to answer 
these questions. He knew them both personally, and followed 
their careers professionally. 


Of Melinda, to whose letters he had access, he has drawn a full 
three-dimensional likeness. We see a nice but unremarkable pro- 
duct of Fifth Avenue New York, out of her depth with Donald 
sober and grossly abused by Donald drunk—a tragic figure, though 
not of heroic proportions, who was the victim of men and ideas 
she never understood. With Donald, Mr. Hoare is less successful 
All the available facts have been faithfully assembled. But one is 
left, as one is always left after discussing Maclean with his 
acquaintances, with the impression of two irreconcilable men 
He was the son of Sir Donald Maclean, MP, a man who marched 
sternly along the narrow path to virtue and public distinction. Like 
most of us, Donald rejected his father’s precepts. He embraced, 
or at least flirted with, Communism at Cambridge, and developed 
a progressive partiality for drink and disreputable friends. He then 
entered the Foreign Service. While he was head of chancery in 
Washington just after the war—a job which he performed superbly 
well—he acquired a virulent hatred of Americana and simul- 
taneously, or so Mr. Hoare deduces, he became a Communist 
agent. He was subsequently transferred to Cairo where he 
debauched so obstreperously that he had to leave for psychiatric 
treatment. After six months, he was reappointed on promotion to 
the Foreign Office whence, in 1951, he disappeared, almost 
certainly to Moscow. Why? 


Mr. Hoare has four suggestions: He could no longer support the 
double existence in which he had become enmeshed; or the 
Russians feared that he could no longer do so; or either he or the 
Russians decided that he could be more useful in Moscow. But 
none of these suggestions, nor all of them together, adequately 
supply the missing link in the character of Maclean. 


In the first place, it is still difficult to comprehend how anyone 
like him could, even in the Thirties, have become an orthodox 
Communist. It is part of the truth, but surely not all of it, to say 
with Mr. Hoare that ‘Donald sought and found new gods, a new 
religion—and that religion was Communism: what else could it 
have been in the circumstances and the period?’ When all has been 
written about the betrayal of Europe to Fascism by the western 
democracies, about the hideous collapse of Capitalism in the 
slump, and about the impact cf both these on sensitive intelli- 
gences, the process remains mystifying. Maclean was not Koestler. 
He was a super-educated, upper class, ‘liberal’ Anglo-Saxon. It 
must have required at the least some emotional distortion for him 
to believe that Communism as practised in the middle Thirties 
could promise the human race a more ‘liberal’ future than 
Capitalism—even pre-Welfare-State Capitalism. 

In the second place, Maclean was a Communist not merely in the 
Thirties, but right through the Forties and into the Fifties, by which 
time Russia's intentions were not open to doubt. Finally there 
is plenty of evidence that he was, in fact, a mentally sick man. Mr. 
Hoare indeed adds to this evidence in his narrative. But in his last 
section—‘Why did they go?’"—he appears to discount it. Maclean’s 
drinking got worse, he suggests, because the conflict of loyalties 
became more insupportable. But, after all, were not the drinking, 
the disloyalty and the disappearance, all symptoms of a more 
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fundamental disease? For a man with Maclean's knowledge of 
what life must be like for a British renegade in Soviet Russia, it was 
little short of suicide to go there. After having read the story that 
Mr. Hoare has to tell, one has the impression that suicide, or some 
form of self-destruction, was what Maclean was bent on. 

Why was the Foreign Office so blind? Everyone knew that 
Maclean had got to the stage where he could only face his official 
life with a bottle of whisky in each pocket: and everyone knew 
that he had been a Communist. Mr. Hoare suggests that somebody 
was ‘covering up’ for him. The truth is probably rather less crude 
but no more satisfactory. Confused and left behind by the prolifer. 
ation of its employees after the war, the Foreign Service was stil] 
clinging to the only criterion it had any experience of—that it was 
safer to make allowances for those whose fathers it knew than for 
those whose fathers it did not know. The question is whether it has 
found any better ones since 1951. 


; 


JENNY NASMYTH 


New Novels 


Glorious Life. By Derek Barton. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
The Royal Hunt. By Pierre Moinot. (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.) 

For once we have a novel which everybody who likes novels ought 
to rush out and buy. Glorious Life is one of the most consistently 
entertaining and engaging books I have read since the war. The 
story is nothing much and indeed gets away to a slowish start; 
a small, diffident, literary civil servant in the Ministry of Fine Arts 
gets involved in various unsatisfactory ways with a girl in the office, 
the female half of the married couple he rooms with, and an official 
project for the establishment of halls of residence for artists on 
the Hemlock and After model. Along this thread Mr. Derek Barton 
has strung a series of hilarious but perfectly real portraits; the 
matronly man of culture, the repellent security officer, the assis- 
tant secretary with the look of a Rossetti stunner, the romantic, 
bountiful, shady financier. The mood shifts from attractive malice 
to plausible and acceptable sentiment; the writing shows a brilliant 
grasp of comic allusion and simile; the personality deducible 
behind the writing is intelligent, amiable and gay. The most out- 
standing merit, perhaps, is the tremendous capacity shown for 
seizing on the concrete detail so as to limit and fix character, class, 
place, season, period. The result, in less skilled hands, might be 
on the one hand merely smart and knowing, and on the other, 
merely local and ephemeral. But what we have is a convincing 
comic picture of modern urban life illuminated, as any such picture 
must be, by seriousness and by an unshakable sense of relevance. 
There are plenty of jokes, and they are all different—rather rare, 
that. For once there shall be no reservations; let me go on record 
as having read Glorious Life with intense and continuous enjoy- 
ment and—greatest rarity of all—with the intention of reading it 
again as soon as I can. 

The Royal Hunt, with its epigraph from Pascal and its hints in 
title and text at the legend of the chasseur maudit, seeks to impose 
some ambitious symbolism on what is, in most ways, a straight- 
forward account of buck-shooting and poacher-catching in the 
forests of the Vosges. As such it is vivid and even memorable; the 
descriptive passages demand and receive from the reader the same 
close attention as he gives to dialogue and incident and, to be 
honest, this is a very uncommon merit these days. M. Moinot has 
devised a world that is coherent and interesting enough to stop one, 
most of the time, from reflecting on its narrowness, from asking, 
for example, what the two young men who do most of the hunting 
get up to when they aren’t hunting, what their jobs are and so on. 
When his characters are in the forest, the author's flair for depicting 
them through gesture and habit makes them adequately real, but 
the rather arbitrarily injected love affair between one of the young 
men and the daughter of a dilapidated local manor keeps on 
throwing up frigidities like: ‘I am haunted by a vision clothed in 
your face and your body—but it isn’t you. . . . At that moment 
I saw your true self in your eyes.’ And the lacing of symbolism 
cannot conceal the fact (umobjectionable in itself) that young 
Philippe just preferred hunting deer to women, and then met 2 
woman who made him put up his gun. But these manage to remain 
inessential flaws, and the final verdict must take account of the 
intelligence, directness and originality displayed in the whole. The 
translation, apart from a few slips like ‘I liked him well,’ is out- 
standingly good. The Royal Hunt should win M. Moinot a wide 
circle of English readers. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue slump in the gilt-edged market has 
gone beyond a joke. At one time this week 
34 per cent. War Loan had fallen to 85 to 
yield 4.15 per cent. A little more of this 
and industrialists will be unable to issue 
debentures or loan stock on a 4 per cent. 
basis and Mr. Butler’s call for more 
industrial investment—for the modernisa- 
tion of plant and the extension of factories 
—will go unanswered. A good deal of the 
fall is quite unnecessary. I noticed that 
the other week the US Federal Reserve 
Board made a public announcement that 
it was changing its money policy from one 
of ‘active ease’ to one of ‘ease.’ It did not 
make me very much wiser but | appreciated 
that it was trying to keep the public 
informed of a change. If only the Bank ct 
England were equally articulate! If only it 
would say that it was making use of 
the Treasury bill rate to control the move- 
ment of international money, leaving the 
Bank rate for the Chancellor to use when 
he thought the nation wanted deflating, it 
would be something. As it is, it has been 
left to the discount houses to put their 
heads together over their tenders for the 
Government's weekly offer of Treasury 
bills and so bring about a rise in this key 





COMPANY MEETING 


ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO. 


(Worsted Spinners) 





An excellent trading achievement 


Tne 35th Ordinary General Meeting of Illing- 
worth, Morris & Co., Ltd., was held on 
January 24 in Bradford, the Right Hon. Lord 
Wilmot of Selmeston, P.C., J.P. (Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 

The net profit after providing £377,500 for 
taxation amounts to £310,000 compared with 
£248.500 for the previous year. The Directors 
recommend an appropriation of £162,638 to 
General Reserve 

Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
£4.474,000 

The past year was the first reasonably 
normal trading period since the war. Prices 
moved only within moderately narrow limits 
and business came along in sufficient quan- 
tities to keep us fully employed and with 
sufficient work ahead. The return to seasonal 
buying was complete in most markets, and 
the long delivery dates, amounting to six or 
seven months for spinners, have gone, Orders 
are now placed because the goods are wanted 
and not just as a speculation or to keep 'n 
the ordering queue 

The high level of wool prices last season 
Was a matter of some concern and I am sure 
that. in general, lower prices, which would 
encourage an expansion of markets, would 
be welcomed by the industry. 

In the Export market the demand for our 
yarns continues to expand and all steps are 
deine taken to mecrease our overseas sales. 

Our order book continues to be healthy; 
our works are on full time and we face the 
future with confidence 

We have recently acquired the controlling 
interest in the old-established firm of John 
Smith (Field Head) Ltd.. which is now a 
SuUDSICIlary 
[he report was adopted and the total Ordin- 
ary dividend distribution of 74% for the year 
Was approved 


discount rate (since November) from 
£1 Ils. 6d. per cent. to £2 Os. 4d. per cent. 
That has demoralised the gilt-edged market 
so much that Old Consols, ‘Daltons’ and 
War Loan have all fallen five points or more 
and the long-term rate of interest has been 
forced up from 3} per cent. to over 4 per 
cent. If the monetary authorities did not 
approve of such a violent change they 
could have snubbed the discount houses by 
making lower rates for their day-to-day 
‘open market’ operations. The fact that they 
have not done so entitles the discount 
houses to say that their dearer money action 
has not been an act of sabotage but a skil- 
ful anti-inflation operation undertaken with 
the connivance of the authorities. But the 
secrecy of it all is not good enough. 

The speeches of bank chairmen refer to 
the symptoms of dangerous inflationary 
pressures in the economy and two of them 
dislike the implications of the boom ‘in 
equity shares on the Stock Exchange. Lord 
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Harlech, chairman of the Midland, regards 
this as evidence that inflationary forces 
have not been decisively overcome. It is 
arguable, he says, that the reduction in 
Bank rate in the spring of last year may 
have furthered an undue rise in the prices 
of equity investments to a level at which 
they heavily discount the prospects of con- 
tinued high activity in trade and industry. 
But if the authorities allow the gilt-edged 
market to become demoralised who will 
not prefer good equities to Government 
bonds? If there is a permanent inflationary 
trend in the economy who will not buy 
equities for his pension fund? The lesson 
of this sad story is that the monetary 
authorities must give up mystique for 
action. The first and immediate step is to 
instruct the National Debt Commissioners 
to send the Government broker into the 
gilt-edged market and buy ‘the longs’ and 
‘undateds.’ The next step is to tell the dis- 
count houses that their dearer money 
manceuvre has gone far enough. The final 
step is for Mr. Butler to make a speech say- 
ing that if inflationary pressures get worse 
he will have to raise Bank rate. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE weakness in the gilt-edged market and 
the alarms from Formosa contrived to 
bring the bull movement on the Stock 
Exchange to a halt this week, but what 
brokers call ‘the undertone’ remained 
firm. And markets were not without their 
good features. The surprise was the high 
opening price for the premium on COL- 
VILLES. From 2s. 3d. it rose quickly to 3s., 
and as | write is stabilised around 2s. 6d. 
The dividend yield on this and on UNITED 
STEEL and LANCASHIRE STEEL is around 
6.7 per cent., which compares with an 
average yield of 4.4 per cent. on other in- 
dustrial equities. In other words, the 
political risk premium is rated on the 
Stock Exchange at about 2} per cent. If 
the by-elections continue to favour the 
Conservatives | would expect steel shares 
to go on quietly improving in market price. 
It is a pity that the Labour Party cannot 
hedge against the risk of an electoral 
defeat by investing its election fund in steel 
shares. Oil shares did not respond as much 
as I expected to the war scare and the rise 
in petrol and diesel oil prices. The sug- 
gestion in one of the Sunday papers that 
the oil combines rig prices and profiteer 
may possibly influence the market, which 
is always fearful of investigations by the 
Monopolies Commission. A_ reader re- 
minds me that ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL only 
distributed last year one-fifth of the earn- 
ings available for the equity of this group. 
One would not have thought that they 
were in need of higher prices at the petrol 
pumps. For the investor, SHELL, B.P. and 
BURMAH OIL shares seem more desirable 
than ever. 


The Transport Commission’s plan to 
spend £1,200 million on British Railways 
over the next fifteen years caused an im- 
mediate rise in the shares of the manu- 
facturing companies likely to benefit. The 
two electrical giants—ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
and ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC—are mostly con- 


cerned, and as their dividends were covered 
by last year’s earnings 2} and 3 times 
respectively, the investor should be con- 
tent with the current low dividend yields. 
English Electric directors have now dis- 
closed their intentions about the final 
dividend. It is to be 84 per cent., raising 
the year’s total from the equivalent of 9} 
per cent. to 124 per cent. The shares at 
61s. 6d. would therefore yield 44 per cent. 
Associated will probably pay more than 
the equivalent 14 per cent., so that the 
yield at 71s. will probably better that on 
English. WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE touched 
102s. 6d. and came back to 97s., at which 
price the yield is 3} per cent. on dividends 
of 18 per cent. covered 3.3 times by last 
year’s earnings. RUSTON AND HORNSBY, 
manufacturers of diesel engines, gas tur- 
bines, etc., offer a higher dividend yield 
and a stronger earnings cover. Their trad- 
ing year ends in March and the dividend 
will not be declared till June. Last year 
they paid 124 per cent. and earned nearly 
52 per cent. against 54} per cent. in the 
previous year. Earnings fell slightly be- 
cause higher costs were not passed on to 
the consumer in view of the keener com- 
petition in the export trade. The company 
is predominantly an exporter but the new 
railway plans will add a broader base to 
its business. The shares rose this week to 
5¥s., so that the dividend yielc is now 
4.2 per cent. and the earnings’ yield 174 
per cent. The dividend might well be in- 
creased, having been covered last year 
over 4 times. In these uncertain markets 
it is always wise to keep to the shares with 
high earnings’ yields. Ruston and Hornsby 
not only satisfies that investment test but 
offers a good assets’ value as well. Net 
tangible assets according to the last balance 
sheet were equivalent to about 57s. per 
share. If 1 were to make a selection of 
three companies among the many bene- 
ficiaries of the railways’ capital programme 
I would pick English and Associated Elec- 
tric and Ruston and Hornsby. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


1954 A GOOD YEAR FOR BRITAIN 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS IN INDUSTRY AND EXPORT TRADE 


LORD HARLECH ON COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Tue One hundred and nineteenth Annual 
General Meeting of Midland Bank Limited will 
be held on February 16 at the Head Office 
Poultry, London E. 

The following are extracts trom the State 
ment issued to Shareholders by the Chair- 
man, the Right Hon. Lord Harlech, K.G., P.C.. 
G.C.M.G.: 

The Statement describes the extensive use 
which has been made of a great variety v0! 
mechanical aids designed to achieve greater 
efficiency with no less security and conveni 
ence for customers. Early in 1928 this Bank 
took the initiative in installine machines to: 
ledger-posting combined with the preparation 
of statements of accounts for customers i: 
place of pass-books. The s)stem has since bee: 
widely extended and eventually will complete! 
replace hand - posted ledgers. Note - counting 
and coin-counting machines and high-precisior 
scales for weighing notes in bulk are being 
brought into use wherever they can be advan 
tageously employed. As long as twenty years 
ago this Bank began to use photography in 
the interests of efficient operation. Depart 
ments responsible for this work are at present 
filming about three hundred thousand items 
a day on the average, though on peak days the 
total far exceeds twice that number, and the 
latest machine takes its photographs at the 
rate of nine thousand an hour. Another ex 
ample of modern installations is the use at 
head office of punched card methods of re- 
cording, computing and checking, which are 
adapted to a variety of tasks involving large 
numbers of calculations and detailed recording 
and aggregation 

It can thus be claimed that the Bank has 
been very much alive to the possible benefits 
in saving of labour in higher standards of 
accuracy and in service to the customer, of the 
a employment of many kinds of 
mechanical device. It will be ready to adopt 
quite new methods. as for example in the 
field of electronics, when satisfied that the 
prospective capital and running costs are likely 
to be commensurate with the forcseeable gains 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The Statement observes that in one way a 
least 1954 may prove to have been an histori 
year in international trading and financial re 
lations; for the official discussions that have 
been taking place, with a minimum of publicity 
may eventually be found to have set the 
course of policy for many years to come The 
whole series, as yet uncompleted. may well 
determine whether the world is to move on 
towards economic unification or is to revert 
to the practice of narrow nationalism with no 
sort of action barred, be it by way of quantita 
tive controls, monetary restrictions or direct o1 
indirect subsidizing of exports. It is well that 
this dividing of the ways should be clearly 
seen, and that the choice of direction should 
be made with full realization of the kind ot 
territory into which each is likely to lead 

On a review of conditions in our own 
country it may be said that, balancing one 
thing with another, 1954 was a good year for 
Britain. To assess its place in the long run, how- 
ever, we need to look back over the period 
since the end of the war, and compare the 
economic situation today with that which had 
been arrived at in 1928, ten years after the 


end of the first world war. The most con- 
spicuous contrast lies in the fact that the 
country was then carrying about one-and-a 
half million unemployed, whereas there is now 
—aud has been ever since the war—very little 
involuntary unemployment among a working 
population that has been substantially en 
larged. Again, industry as a whole has proved 
itself this time to be more adaptable, and 
more steadily progressive, than it was at any 
time between the two wars. The magnitude 
and range of its output have far outstripped 
pre-war production. In agriculture, too, the 
contrast is equally striking between relative 
prosperity with an outlook that inspires con 
fidence for the future, and the long depressior 
that prevailed, between the two wars, in this 
vital home industry 

It is now recognized that the unhappy stak 
»f affairs in the later ‘twenties was related in 
no small degree to the prevailing monetary 
conditions, which were an inescapable result 
»f the premature return to the gold standard 
with a completely unregulated foreign exchange 
narket, at the pre-war parity between the 
pound and the dollar. This time no such 
course of action has been followed, and the 
new external valuation of the pound takes 
full account of the basically altered relations 
among national currencies. It is no mean 
achievement to have reached a stage at which 
the current account surplus on Britain’s 
balance of payments has surpassed—though in 
terms of depreciated pounds—that recorded 
for 1928. This result is to be attributed in 
large part to the much greater vigour and 
buoyancy displayed by our export trade. The 
volume of exports is more than half as big 
again as before the war, whereas imports have 
hardly yet been expanded to their pre-war 
volume, 

The great achievements in our industry and 
export trade are the more gratifying when 
account is taken of the difficulties, notably the 
load of taxation, standing in the way of the 
provision of capital resources for improved 
efficiency and the development of new pro- 
ducts 

The national economy has made a much 
smoother, more firmly grounded recovery afte: 
the .econd world war than after the first Th: 
comparison is rendered all the more gratify 
ng when we recall that the physical damage 
ind economic dislocation sustained by this 
country from the second war were far greater 
than from the first. The main cause for en- 
couragement lies in the fact that this time 
Britain has adapted herself far better to the 
iltered world situation, and stands in a far 
stronger position today in relation thereto 
than she occupied in 1928. We are now bette: 
placed to ward off any threat of a second post 
war decade comparable in any degree with 
the tragic depression of the "thirties. 

For reasons indicated, however, it would be 
folly to assume that the satisfactory balance 
of payments achieved by Great Britain during 
the past three years can be maintained with- 
out the continuance of unabated effort. Among 
other requirements the unequal development 
of the world’s productive capacity calls for a 
powerful direction of capital and imaginative 
planning into the opening up of the productive 
resources of under-developed territories, par- 
ticularly the enlargement of their output of 
agricultural commodities. 
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POST-WAR EXPANSION 


THE annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited will be held on February 18 jp 
London. 

The following are extracts from the State. 
ment by the Chairman, The Right Hon, Sir 
Oliver Franks, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, CBE, 
accompanying the report and accounts for the 
year 1954: 


The profit for the year, at £2,186,072, js 
£102,291 higher than last year. The down-turn 
n advances to which reference was made a 
year ago has been replaced by a gradual in. 
crease throughout the year which, together with 
the increase in our holdings of British Govern- 
nent securities, has offset to some extent the 
effect of the fall in interest rates following the 
reduction in Bank Rate. On the other hand, 
staff and other expenses continue to increase, a 
factor which must make for caution in any 
zstimate of future profits. 

A year ago we were able to increase the 
Jividend on the “A” shares by 2 per cent.; we 
propose for 1954 a further increase of 1 per 
cent., making 15 per cent. for the year. We also 
propose the capitalisation of reserves to the 
extent of £3,593,239 for the purpose of paying 
up Ss. per share on the “A” shares of £5 each £1 
oaid, making the shares £1 Ss. paid up. 

We have already announced our intention to 
recommend in due course that the dividend on 
the “A” shares for the current year, subject to 
maintenance of the bank’s profits, should be at 
the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on the 
shares in their new form, being the equivalent 
of 15 per cent, on these shares in their present 
form. 

Current, Deposit and other accounts show an 
increase of £41 millions and on thé assets side 
Loans and Advances are up by £12 millions 
ind Investments by £14 millions. 


GROWTH OF ACTIVITIES 


Dealing with some of the ways in which the 
Lloyds Bank of to-day differs from the Lloyds 
Bank of pre-war days, he said: Our deposits 
are more than three times as large as before the 
war and our share of the total deposits of the 
eleven London clearing banks, or of the five 
larger banks, slightly higher to-day than just 
before the war. But a large expansion in our 
resources, when it reflects a general inflationary 
movement, is by no means the unmixed bless- 
ing it is often assumed to be; it .n create real 
problems in our internal finances. ‘ 

The number of current accounts has risen 
since before the war by considerably more 
‘han half. Indeed, since before the 1914 
war there has not been a single year in which 
‘he number of current accounts has failed to 
-xpand. We are to-day conducting about 2! 
nillion accounts of all kinds, of which two- 
hirds are current accounts. 


NEED FOR STRONG RESERVES 


The bank has a vital rdle to play in the 
aational economy and in fulfilling that réle we 
take, as is proper, normal commercial risks. 
Many businesses which are prosperous to-day 
might not be so but for the forbearance and 
constructive imagination exercised by the bank 
in times of difficulty. But the administration of 
these vast sums calls for a high degree of know- 
ledge and skill, if undue losses are to be 
ivoided. 

The need for strong reserves to meet con- 
tingencies is thus as great as ever. The bank 
recognises its obligations to the various sections 
of the community with which it has dealings 
and does its best to meet them. But our over: 
riding duty is and must always be to maintain 
the strength and the stability of our great 
organisation. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 


LORD ALDENHAM’S REVIEW 


RISING INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on 16th February 
at the Head Office, 41, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
In the course of his statement, which has been 
circulated to shareholders with the Report and 
Accounts, the Chairman, Lord Aldenham, 
said : 

I want to thank Shareholders and Stock- 
holders for the support which they gave to the 
proposals last July for alterations in our Capi- 
tal structure, It is clearly desirable that the way 
should be made open for a gradual strengthen- 
ing of our Published Capital, and a simultane- 
ous reduction in the amount of the uncalled 
liability on our shares; and this has now been 
begun. 

Our net profit shews an expansion of 
£148,461 compared with the previous year. This 
has enabled us to declare the final dividend 
of 2s, per share on our £4 shares, which, as a 
result of our Capital reorganisation, are now 
£1 5s, paid. The increase in our dividend has 
taken nearly £78,000 of our additional profits, 
and bearing in mind the way in which British 
Government securities can so suddenly depre- 
ciate in value, we have deemed it advisable to 
make substantial allocations to our Published 
and Inner Reserves. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


The total of Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts has grown by over £60 million dur- 
ing 1954 and at the figure of £907.9 million 
constitutes a record for our Bank. 


Advances have risen by £47 million; in a 
period of greater industrial activity and pro- 
duction this was to be expected. It has suited 
us also to add to our short-dated investments 
at the expense of our money in the market and 
in bills, the yield upon which tended to become 
uneconomic after the reduction in Bank Rate 
in May, 


The increase of £14 million in Endorsements 
and Other Engagements is evidence of the 
growth in our foreign business, which has 
again been fostered by visits abroad by senior 
officers of our Bank; you will have gathered, 
from reading these remarks and our figures, 
that this Bank is very active in the extension 
of its business at home and abroad. 


Although our auxiliary, Westminster Foreign 
Bank Limited, has benefited from increased 
business activity in France and Belgium, this 
has been offset by heavier staff and other ex- 
penses, so that the net profit for the year re- 
mains approximately the same as for 1953. 

Our affiliate in Ireland, Ulster Bank Limited, 
had a successful year and has been able to 
declare an increased profit. 


PROGRESS TOWARDS PEACE 

In considering the events of the year 1954, 
the first thought in all our minds must of 
course be, What progress has been made to- 
wards achieving a lasting peace? We may well 
feel that a great step forward has been taken 
in the creation of a stronger and more united 
Western Europe; but it is difficult to believe 
that the Communist nations have yet come 
Nearer to the idea of peaceful co-existence. 

At home, 


our farmers will long remember 


1954 as one of the worst years that they have 
had to endure, 


Industrially it has been a year of good pro- 
gress. The total of industrial production has 
again risen notably, and it is evident that we 
have all begun to accept again what was lately 
an old-fashioned idea—that in order to enjoy 
we must produce. 

Two years of increased production have 
shewn us that we can thereby export more, 
invest more, and spend more on ourselves; 
though as a result of the removal of most of 
the restrictions on hire-purchase finance, some 
part of the extra goods bought in 1954 will 
have to be paid for out of future income. 


WAGES AND SAVINGS 


Wage rates have increased by some 3 or 4 
per cent on the average, and rather longer 
hours have been worked. But it should be pos- 
sible in some industries at least to search again 
for methods which would enable the wage 
earner to produce as much in shorter hours 
as he does at present and yet draw the same 
wage-packet, Dividends have also increased, 
and most certainly the man who saves to pro- 
vide the tools of industry or the housing of 
the nation is worthy of his hire. 


There has been a good increase in small 
savings, and the total of personal savings of 
all kinds again increased during 1954. During 
the year also the index of retail prices remained 
relatively stable. These two facts must surely 
be interrelated, 


We cannot rely on much further increase in 
the number of workers, and there is clearly a 
need to improve machinery and technique to 
enable the same labour force to produce more 
goods, It is therefore most cheering to read not 
only of the vast new development projects of 
the motor industry, but also of the increase in 
the number of applications for location permits 
for new factories, 

Increased industrial investment will need 
new savings, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the next Budget may give more encourage- 
ment to those companies and individuals who 
do make the effort to save. 


In spite of the abolition of many war-time 
controls, it is not possible to record any great 
drop in the number engaged in National and 
Local Government service. With productive 
industry clamouring for more men and women 
it 1s to be hoped that a check will be put on 
recruitment for Government and Local Gov- 
ernment services, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Industrial disputes have unfortunately wasted 
even more of the nation’s working time than 
in 1953. When a dispute interrupts the flow ot 
exports, as any important stoppage nearly 
always does, the dislocation of trade may last 
for several months, and if our overseas com- 
petitors take the opportunity to step in, some 
of the damage may be permanent, 


The mounting figures of capital investment 
in the coal industry, together with the assur- 
ances of increased output which the National 
Coal Board and the miners’ leaders gave in 


lil 


January, 1954, led the nation to hope for a 
substantial increase in coal production, a hope 
that has not been fulfilled. We are still obliged 
to import coal from America—a most regret- 
table position, 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Taking the year 1954 as a whole we fared 
well in our external affairs. In the first half of 
the year we had a surplus on our current trans- 
actions with other countries amounting to £154 
million, not counting defence aid, and we 
should shew a substantial surplus for the full 
year. A surplus would not be a great cause for 
satisfaction if it had been obtained by a serious 
running-down of stocks of goods, or if it were 
the result of a lucky and temporary fail in the 
prices of our imports compared with those of 
our exports; but neither of these things hap- 
pened in 1954. 


The gold and dollar reserve, which stood at 
just below £900 million at the end of 1953, had 
increased to £986 million by the end of 1954; 
and this was after making three big gold pay- 
ments during the year. Direct dollar aid and 
off-shore purchases, that is, purchases of 
British armaments by the United States to 
supply other free nations, have helped us; 
without this help our reserves would hardly 
have been maintained, 


For the last six months of 1953 there was a 
considerable decline in industrial production in 
the United States and Canada, and this was 
reflected by a contraction of our trade with 
North America. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the fall in industrial production in 
the United States never brought the index 
figure down to the level of 1952, and industrial 
production is now well on the way up again. 
It is to be hoped that our ability to weather this 
comparatively slight American recession will 
not lead us into easy optimism as to the con- 
sequences for us of any future recession there. 


EUROPEAN TRADE 


The activity of trade in Europe has been a 
great advantage to the United Kingdom and 
the sterling area. It is satisfactory to note that 
we have started to pay off our old indebtedness 
to the European Payments Union. The Union 
has served its purpose well, It has enabled its 
members to make the most of their scarce re- 
serves, and the credit it has granted has helped 
to tide some of them over difficult times. 

The hope of convertibility of the pound 
sterling received a set-back during 1954 when 
the United States Government decided to defer 
consideration of the recommendations of the 
Randall Commission for some liberalization 
of trade; but the President’s recent message to 
Congress makes it probable that the question 
will be reconsidered at an early date, 


PROSPECTS FOR 1955 


In considering our prospects for 1955, we 
should be unwise to ignore some warning signs. 
Whilst the up-turn of business activity in the 
United States, offers the hope of a re-expansion 
of our trad North America, we cannot 
feel the same idence about our trade with 
some sterling tOuntries. Some of our best 
customers—Australia, India and New Zealand 
—are shewing signs of anxiety at the present 
trend of their overseas payments and may wish 
to curtail their imports during the coming year. 
Our exporters are doubtless taking note of this 
position and know that they may have to re- 
double their efforts to expand trade in other 
directions, 


If. then, we can look back at our progress 
in 1954 with a feeling of considerable satisfac- 
tion, we ought to recall that it is not long since 
the economic situation of our country was 
rightly described as precarious. It would be 
less than honest to suggest that we can yet 
afford to forget that word. 
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On Not Going Abroad 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 256 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


A prize of £5 was offered for a Ballade (three stanzas and an envoi) designed. sincerely 
or satirically, for the Holidays in Britain movement, with the refrain: ‘Why should I 
want to go abroad?’ Humour was expected and wit indispensable. 


Wit and humour, specifically asked for, 
were not, I regret to say, furnished in 
abundance. Most competitors seemed less 
than half-hearted in their expressed dubiety 
about the virtues of foreign holidays, one 
of them even noting that his entry might 
just as well be called a Ballade of Sour 
Grapes. Neither was the satirical intent in 
any case really biting. Nevertheless, | am 
glad to learn that at least one competitor, 
Uladh, found that even to attempt the 
ballade was fun. 

I have chosen three winners to share the 
prize equally: Leslie Johnson, H. A. C. 
Evans and Sir Patrick Laird, and curtail 
my report so that there may be space for all 
three entries. 


PRIZES 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 


The poet wrote, of those who tear 
Across the seas on travel bent, 

That what they change is upper air 
Or sky, but not their minds’ content. 
This view I bless with my assent. 

No travel-bug my heart has gnawed; 
I’m happy in my native Kent. 

Why should I want to go abroad? 


Let zealots tell of places where 
Their restless holidays were spent. 
To tales of tands beyond compare 
A willing ear I’ve never lent. 
I’ve feigned polite astonishment 
When travelled friends have stopped and 
jawed. 
Achilles-like I hug my tent. 
Why should I want to go abroad? 


The travel agents have a flair 
For luring the reluctant gent. 


A pleasure trir from here to there 
Holds charms quite easy to invent, 
That may impress the innocent. 

I do not say the thing’s a fraud; 

I merely hold to my intent 

Why should I want to go abroad? 

Yes, Magnate, | am well aware, 
Regarding all the tours you laud, 

You get a rake-off on the fare. 

Why should I want to go abroad? 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
And | am looking at the rain, 

Glad I’m not on the Rhine at Bonn 
Or sipping cognac by the Seine; 
Though some may sneer at my disdain 
Of places many men belaud, 

Since England’s got all they contain, 
Why should I want to go abroad? 

Let others boast that they have gone 

To taste the vintage in Champagne; 

I can get just as tiddly on 

Ten pints of beer at home. In vain 
They swank about their hike in Spain 
O’er crag and torrent—I’m not awed; 
I can get wet on Salisbury Plain. 

Why should I want to go abroad? 
Some people love to ride upon 

A flashy Continental train; 

I'd rather go from Paddington 

To Mary Tavy or Moat Lane, 

The while cool gales shall fan my brain. 
And when at last I’ve partly thawed, 
I’ll raise once more my glad refrain: 
Why should I want to go abroad? 
Bridges, with all my might and main 
Your patriotism I must applaud, 

And cry, though certified insane, 

Why should I want to go abroad? 
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(SIR PATRICK LAIRD) 


Each spring our restless Britons, prone 

To wallow in tendentious stats., 

By letter and by telephone 

Go, by the hundred thousand, ‘bats,’ 

From mansions, bungalows and flats 
They rush, ere winter’s snows have thawed, 

Nor ask (the silly plutocrats) 

‘Why should | want to go abroad?’ 
To some outlandish clime, well known 

For harbouring far too many gnats, 
All in a trice the mutts have flown, 

With or without their puzzled brats, 

I for my part enjoy my chats 
With native Scotsmen, lantern-jawed, 

On trout and deer, thises and thats— 
Why should I want to go abroad? 

I hate the melancholy drone 

Of aircraft and the fancy hats 
Of foreign dames; I turn to stone 

If anybody mentions GATTs: 

There’s no piazza, plaza >latz, 

That finds me adequately iwed, 

And as for foreign dip! »mats— 
Why should | want to go abroad? 
Prince, your queer bands and acrobats 

Let whoso will praise and applaud: 
I have two large, black, cosy cats; 

Why should / want to go abroad? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 259 
Set by Anthony Hyde 


In the first Elizabethan era, popular bal- 
lads often fulfilled the function of present- 
day newspapers—e.g., a ballad on the 
Queen's speech at Tilbury (when the 
Armada was on its way) was written and 
printed in London on the following day. 
The usual prize is offered for the opening or 
concluding stanzas (limit: sixteen lines) of a 
Fleet Street ballad on one of the following: 
The Railwaymen’s Complaint, Operation 
Snowdrop, Facts about Flying Saucers, 
The Shocking Fate of 396 Monkeys, or A 
Hydrogen Bomb Test at Hayling Island. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 259,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than February 8. 
Results in the Spectator of February 18. 





i 2 3 4 5 |6 7 @ 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 819 _ 
ACROSS 2 As the baby-sitter might have said* s — " 
1 Nothing sinister in the marsh to it’s crystal-clear! (6). 
alarm (8). 3 “‘Have you had dinner ?”’ might be 7 
5 Pig in a soak? (6). thus rendered archaically (7). 
9 Its occupants are a wooden lot (5, 3). 4‘... their heads are hung With 12 13 
10 General Matador? (6). that sweep away the morning dew.’ 
12 Early space-traveller (6). (Shakespeare) (4). 4 
13 Horse I’m able to get in the City (8). 6 He takes the lead in his work (7). - 
15 Calliope’s fair habitation (5-2-5). P 7 Good players use it as seldom as : 
18 They're obviously on the shelf! (5- possible (4, 4). 1 7 
2-5). 8 Thy drone is heard in lament (8). 
23 Colour a jelly in the West (8). tied? Chto t om © Ge Tr 19 20 
24 — surrounds discernment in a porte sang A 7) 7 a ie : 
r 6). - . - 
26 Soar antes favourite suit.’ (Lamb) 4 His papers were published in 1903 
(6). (/). . rr) 24 
27 The lady’s seized in error seemingly 16 Peacock Castle (8). 
(8). 17 A drop of water (8). % 
28 The Stock Exchange shows its claws 19 Listen, X (7). 7 7 
(6). 20 The music-hall is twice this (7). 
29 Inverted cry of the modeller is two- 21 She’s always on the look-out for a 
edged (8). pre-fab! (6). 
28 29 | | 
| 


a 


Hardy herb (6). 


DOWN 22 He's engaged abroad (6). 
25 In this case, way won't do (4). 














SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 817 ON PAGE iii 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dic: 


onary, 


jor Crosswords 
a 


A copy of the De Luxe edition 


Version, is recommended 


Solution will be published on February 11 


Winners of Spectator Crossword No, 817: First Prize— Mr. H. C. B. 
Brown, 11 Thurloe Street, South Kensington, S.W.7 ; second prize—MIs 


Mary MacCNauGuTon, 13 Gala Green, Belhaven, Dunbar, East Lothian. 


»f Chambers’ s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the 


first two correct solutions opened after noon on February 8, and addressed: Crossword 819, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 
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. . write balanced reports in concise, clear 
Classified advertisements pence be English. Duties include planning, supervision 
epaid. 3s. per line. Line averages and interpretation of market surveys cover- 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box ing a large and varied range of products and 


. ‘Gp | services, Experience of this work and good 
Numbers Is. extra. __ Classified honours degree, preferably- in Economics 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’| would obviously be an advantage, but no 


|candidate would be ruled out solely for lack 
of a particular qualification. An attractive 
salary is offered for this responsible post 
——— ———————— | Write, giving full details, to Director in 
INTMENTS VACANT (Charge of Research, Mather & Crowther 
APPO , | Ltd., Brettenham House, W.C.2. 
engagement of persons answering these y > . aoa . 
pr amc must be made through a eT TORY ay LITERA 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a . , 


Candidates must be men, preferably 
if : 
. ry oye ge yg te — single, graduates, with good qualifications 
cant 1s 


in English studies. University salary with 
-59 tusive unless he or 
woman aged 18-59 inctusi 


: ‘ British Council subsidy will produce: salary 
she, or the employment. is excepted from 


f the Notificat 4 Veces up to £800 a year, with foreign service allow 
the provisions of the Notification of Y acan-| o706 in Tokyo of about £520, both free of 
cies Order 1952. 


Japanese tax. Free furnished accommodation 
B.B.C. REQUIRES NEWS ASSISTANTS in Employer's contribution existing U.K. super- 
Birmingham and Manchester. Duties involve annuation paid. Initial contract one to three 
primarily collection and writing of mews years, renewable. Medical attention scheme, 
stories for Television News and Newsreel, Return fares paid, also for family 

but also include sharing in production of Write, quoting “Tokyo University" and 
Sound News and topicality programmes, enclosing stamped addressed foolscap 
including rehearsal and production of News envelope. to Director, Personne! Department, 
broadcasts in Studio and taking part in all| The British Council, 65 Davies Street, Lon 
work of News Department, Candidates must don. W.1i, for further particulars and 
have professional reporting experience and! application form, to be returned by February 
ability to spot visual stories, brief camera- | 11, 1955, 

men. and write factual reports of filmed | pate GALLERY. ASSISTANT KEEPER 
events for use of News and Newsreel script- GRADE II. The Civil Service Commissioners 
writers. Experience in technique of Television post 
ang Sound news reporting an advantage. 
Knowledge of region concerned and under- 
standing of its people important. Candidates 
must clearly indicate which post is applied 
for. Salary £870 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by 5 annual incre- 
ments to £1,175 maximum. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference ‘622 Spt) 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


invite applications for this pensionabie 
Duuies include assisting the senior staff with 
the technical examination of works of art and 
the keeping of technical records, classifica 
tion of the collection. supervision of photo- 
graphy, the establishment and recording 
copyright. Age at least 22 and under 26 on 
January 1, 1955, with extension for regular 
service in H.M. Forces and up to two years 
. for other Forces service or for established 
should reach Appointments Officer Sead civil service. For exceptionally well-qualified 
casting House, London, W.1, within 5 days. | candidates the upper age limit may be exten 
B.8.C. REQUIRES NEWS ASSISTANT in ded. Candidates must normally have a uni- 


Glasgow. Duties largely concerned with versity degree with First or Second Class 
Scottish contributions to Television News Honours, but a candidate without this 
and Newsreel, but also include sub-editing qualification may be considered if excep 


for Scottish News Bulletins and supplying tionally well qualified by training or exper- 
material for other B.B.C. news services. Wide | ience. Some knowledge of history, theory and 
journalistic training, broad general interests practice of the visual arts and also of onc 
and sound knowledge of Scotland and Scot-|or two modern European languages is essen- 
tish affairs essential, Experience of visual tial, Experience of working in a national 
presentation of news and ability to drive a car collection an advantage. Inclusive salary 
desirable, Salary £870 (possibly higher if scales £492-£710 (men), £492-£605 (women) 
qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 annual | Starting pay may be increased for approved 
increments to £1.175 maximum Requests for post-graduate experience and in certain cases 
application forms (enclosing addressed for service with H.M. Forces. Promotion 
envelope and quoting reference ‘656 Spt") may normally be expected within seven years 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- to the post of Assistant Keeper (First Class) 
casting House, London, W.1. within 5 days. with inclusive scales of £925-£1,465 (men) 
B.B.C, REQUIRES NEWS ASSISTANT in| £795-£1,295 (women), Particulars and appli- 
Cardiff, Duties primarily concern Television |C4tion forms from the Secretary, Civil Ser 
News and Newsreel, but also include report- | Vice Commission. Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
ing for Sound Radio and will involve irregu- |409, W.1, quoting No. 4417/55; completed 
lar hours and considerable travel. Good #Pplication forms must reach him by Feb- 
microphone voice and comprehensive know- | ™ary 17th, 1955. 

ledge of Welsh affairs essential, Knowledge THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
of film production an advantage. Salary £870/| Applications are invited for the SIR 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) WILLIAM MATHER CHAIR OF RUS- 
rising by § annual increments to £1,175 SIAN, which will become vacant upon the 
maximum. Requests for application forms retirement of Professor Samuel Dobrin on 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 30th September, 19455. Salary not less than 
reference ‘655 Spt’) should reach Appoint-| £1,900 per annum (subject to the approval 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, |}of the Revised Scales for University Salar- 
W.1, within 5 days ies). Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
B.B.C, REQUIRES NEWS ASSISTANT at Allowance Scheme. Applications (one copy 
Belfast with primary responsibility for | Only) should be sent not later than Ist March, 
arrangement and provision of Northern Ire-| 1955. to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
lang stories for Television News and News- chester 13, from whom further particulars 
teel. Some journalistic experience essential May be obtained. 

and knowledge of Northern Ireland and 
interest in filming an advantage. The success- 
ful candidate will have to provide written 
material to accompany film and will also, 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


when not employed on Television coverage,! ART COUNCIL COLLECTION. A selec- 
assist in preparation of Sound News bulletins | tion of paintings. drawings & sculpture 

and topical talks. Salary £870 (may be higher} arts Council Gallery, 4 St. Jemes’s Square 

if qualifications exceptional) rising by S/S W.1. Open till Feb, 5, weekdays 10-¢ 
— oe to er agg Re-| (Weds. 10-8). Admission free | 
quests Or application orms enclosing . , , ; | 
addressed envelope and quoting reference | BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, The 
"669 Spt’) should reach Appointments Officer, | 5tte and Private Apartments with period 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within §| furniture 8 rooms fully furnished. New 
days. restorations and exhibits, Daily 10-5 in- 
LEADING LONDON ADVERTISING cluding Sundays. 

AGENCY invites application from men aged CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN ART. Arts 
30 to 35 for a senior exccutive position in Council Exhibition. NEW BURLINGTON 
the Department dealing with assessment of GALLE RIES Old Burlington Street, W.1 

clients’ markets, principally by surveys of | OPen till March S, Mons., Weds., Fris 

public behaviour and opinion. The essential | 548+ 10-6, Tues., Thurs., 10-8. Admis- 
qualifications are sound common sense;|‘" ** 

lacility in DAVID JONES, Arts Council Exhibition 


interpreting statistics; ability to 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 817 


TATE GALLERY. Closes 30 Jan. Weekdays 
10-6. Sun. 2-6. Admission free 


GEORGE MORLAND. Arts Council Exhibi 





' ACROSS: 1 Magpie. 4 Walkover. 9|tion of Paintings & Drawings, Tate Gallery 

lacs’ 10 Love-game. 12 Camomile. 13!Qpen till 30 Jan., weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & 

Shatta. 15 Aida. 16 Darlington. 19 Allegretto. Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6. Admission free 

20 Brad. 23 Author. 25 Unstable. 27 Out ‘ —_ . 

rages. 28 Spinal. 29 Easterly. 30 Archer LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
DOWN 1 Malacca 2 Gold medal. |NEW YEAR EXHIBITION—an annua! 

3 Income. S$ Aloe. 6 Keeshond. 7 Vials. |cvemt. 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. Until 1 Feb 

8 Riemann. 11 Aliases. 14 Fiuting. 17 Tere-| MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St 


W.1 BENATOV Restrospective Exhibition. | 


binth. 18 Agiotage. 19 Anatole. 21 Dweller 
7 Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30, Until 12th Feb. 


22 Stupor. 24 Totes. 26 Deal. 





6 pages of pictures! Exclusive! 


The face of the people 
of Moscow 


Photographed by HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 
This is not a political commentary. Instead, it is a superb 


human document. 

Henri Cartier-Bresson, Frenchman and artist, is one of 
the world’s most distinguished photographers. He has just 
returned from a prolonged visit to Russia with stacks of 
pictures of the ordinary Russian people going about their 
daily lives. 

Picture Post has had its chance to pick and choose from 
this collection. The first of four instalments on “The 
Russian People”’ appears in this week’s issue of Picture Post. 


There’s more to SEE ... more to READ... 
PICTURE more to TALK ABOUT 





oD 
ON SALE now 4 
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= LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS ‘ 


. 


MEXICAN BOOK EXHIBITION. National 





Book League, 7 Albemarle St., Piccadilly + 
Mons.-Sats. 11-5. Thurs, 11-8. Admission| >> Have selected CHINON ROUGE, the € 
free = lovely scented red Loire wine as their * 
MEXICO, Paintings and sketches by| >> /2¥ary Choice. 


~ * 
V. COVERLEY-PRICE. The Hispanic Coun-| Retail 8/6 per bottle % 
cil Belgrave Square, $.W.1. To Feb. 10.} + or try a glass in the Wine Restaurant *) 
Mon Fri 11-5.30. Admission free, } 2a, DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQ., 2) 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall,|\3 LONDON, W.1 Weilbeck 8808 ¢ 


> 








Red cion Sq.. W.C.1. Sunda 11 a.m., Jan ’ we 

30. Archibald Robertson, M.A. “Toynbee’s RKKKK RRARARKAKAKAAKAAAAKAA 

Philosophy of History.” Adm. free. Free 

copy Monthly Record on request. Chamber WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 

Concert 6.30 p.m. Adm 1s. 6d Thursday ae as 6 p.m. 
ubtil Marc 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 4 Series of talks on the Old 

three lectures on “The Analysis of Necessary Faith and the Modern Mind 

Statements” will be given by Professor Max February : 

Black (Cornell) at 5.15 p.m. on 8, 11 and 16 The Rev, 

I lary at Bedford College, Regent's Park, Paul Crane, 3.J., B.Sc. (Econ,) 

N_.W.1 Admission free without ticket on 

James Henderson, Academic Registrar. ‘THE CHURCH 

pe mide AND SOCIAL TEACHING’ 
atinued Overlec 














Iv 


NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 7 Albemarle; SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- | EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


Street, W.1 (HYDe Park 9001), February 
meetings. Thursday, February 3, at 7.30 
p.m., John H, Dickinson on THE CAUSES 
OF CRIME, Chairman Robert Lusty (Mem- 
bers is., non-members 2s.). Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10. at 12.30 p.m., Fork Lunch to meet 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, Chairman 
R. F. West (Members 3s. 6d., non-members 
4s. 6d., including refreshments), Tuesday, 
February 15, at 7.30 p.m., John Connell on 
THACKERAY, Chairman Lady Mander 
(Members Is., non-members 2s.). Thursday, 
February 17, at 7.30 p.m., Giles Dugdale on 
WILLIAM BARNES, Chairman Neville 
Braybrooke (Members Is.. non-members 2s.). 
Wednesday, February 23, at 6.30 p.m., Dr 
Alfred Cobban on THE HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND OF FRENCH POLITICS, 
Chairman Desmond Flower (Members 2s., 
non-members 3s., including refreshments 
from 6 p.m ) 

“WELFARE STATE AND FUTURE.’ Prof 
GUNNAR HECKSCHER, Stockholm Uni- 


versity, with LORD BEVERIDGE in the 
Chair, at invitation of Anglo-Swedish 
Society. Feb. 8th. London School of Eco- 


nomics, 8 p.m., Recep. 7 p.m. Non-Members 
cordially invited 


PERSONAL 
CANCER PATIENT (542283). Grand old 
lady (81), alone and only few months to live 


Needs gram for food and home help. Please 
help us to care for her (also thousands of 
other sad cases) Jewellery welcomed 

Dept. 67 


National Society for Cancer Relief 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
MARGARET KNIGHT writes on Aesthetic 
Experience and the Problem of Evil in THE 
RATIONIST ANNUAL 1955 Obtainable 
from all Booksellers. priced 2s. 6d. Further 
details from Watts & Co., § & 6 Johnson's 
Court, London, E.C.4, 

SMALE LUXURY HOTEL again 
ART SCHOOL during MAY 
models and Tutors from London 
hours daily arranged for Hotel 
Apply Box No. 136 

SLAVERY IS NOT DEAD. |: exists in tour 
forms : chattcl slavery, sale of women into 
Marriage. peonage and sham child adop- 
tion. In the Far East poor parents sel 
their children to better off people who take 
them to exploit their labour o- use them as 
concubines or prostitutes. There are still 
12 million people in the grip of slavery 
Write to us tor details of our continuing 
work in this field and in the wider one of 
racial relations, The Anti-Slavery Society 
49 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1 

YOUR MONEY will make more money it 
you spend one shilling weekly on the Inves- 
tor’s Chronicle, Two free issues on request 
to 32 Grocers’ Hal! Court, London, E.C.2 


becomes 
Resident 
Classes § 


visitors 


A JOINT PARTNERSHIP that is bound to 


please is cold lamb with Rayner’s delicious 
Indian Mango Chutney. (48) 
CONTACT LENSES. Booklet sent. Deferred 


terms. The Modern Contact Lens Centre, 
7(M1) Endsleigh Court, W.C.1. 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours or mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 en 
to 5 gns, a box, One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfield 
Green 232/233. 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7 

FREE MEALS from monotony by serving 
them up with some of that tasty Rayner’s 
Indian Mango Chutney 

HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, e- 
linings. frames. etc. Post or call for estimate 


Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S, 183a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P 
three turnings from Harrods 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 

and the Human Male sent on by post 

Write or call for our Free Price List and 

Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag 

34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. DX.) 
PEACE IN RAPALLO, the interesting story 
by Alexander Reissiner. Publishers. A. E. 
Callam, N.W.8. | 
SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ASTROLOGY: 
Send for brochure, also vivid character read- 
ing. Enclose 24d. stamp and birthdate :| 
BCM/CASTOR, London, W.C.1 
SHIRT REPAIRS of every description. | 
Work of highest standard. Prices range from 
2s. 9d. for new Bands to 6s, 6d. for New 
Fronts. Full price list. Dept. 94, Joanna, 26| 
Southbourne Grove, West Southbourne, 
Bournemouth, Hants. | 


Regis.ered as a Newspaper. Entered as second- 
Printed in Cire 


Telephone: EUSton 3221 


wel 
address in the World: 35s. per ann 


@ any 





trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, casily, in privacy at home, saving 
pounds. Never Fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus 

particulars free, in plain envelope, Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2 

THE LONG-PLAYING RECORD 
LIBRARY offers an extensive catalogue of 
L/Ps chosen for your pleasure: OPERA. | 
ORCHESTRAL, INSTRUMENTAL, etc.) 
Approx Is each disc weekly. Return of Post 
Changing Service, s.a.c. (14d.) to Squires 
Gate Station Approach, Blackpool, Lancs. 


LITERARY 


WRITE FOR TV—the field of the future 
The LSJ course by Mr. George F. Kerr, one 
of the greatest authorities of the day. is 
now available for writers of experience who 
wish to study this new medium. Once again 
the LSJ has led the way. Full details in the 
new edition of Writing for the Press. Free 


on application to: Prospectus Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
5S? Gordon Square, London w.c.l 


MUSeum 4574 
over the world.” | 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
subscription National Geog. Magazine.) 
49s. 2d. Lite (Int.), 4§s.; Popular Mecha 
nics 32s.; Popular Photography 36s 
Complcte Price List tree. Thomas & Co 
SP.). tlt Buchanan Street. Blackpool 
AUTHORS invited submit MSS all types 
ncluding Poems) tor book publication 
Reasonable terms. particulars free Stockwell 
Lid.. Elms Court, Ilfracombe (Est, 1893) 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s_ 1,000. 6d. carbon 
Theses, Plays, accuracy assured. E Jennings, | 
S§ Brockman Road, Folkestone 
STORIES WANTED by the British Institute | 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd Regent | 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
a 158 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
st are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE The Professional touch,’ concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms, from Dept 
C23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting} 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, 8. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begi 
Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3., 
How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— | 
No Fees tuition, B.A., School of Successful | 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, | 
W.1. 25)) 


“There are LSJ students all 


rics 


ns with 
“Know- 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and well-educated girls. | 


} 


Canteen. St, Godric’s Secretarial College. 
2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. Hamp- 
stead 5986 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women 
seeking teaching appointments, also Matrons 


and Assistant Matrons should apply to} 
R S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon. Sec-| 
retary, Public Relations Committee, Incor- 


porated Association of Preparatory Schools, 
Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings 

CANFORD SCHOOL. Eight Scholarships 
to the value of £150-£75 per annum; two} 
reserved for boys whose fathers are clergy-| 
men, serving officers in Her Majesty's Forces 





or Preparatory Schoolmasters. Also onc 
art scholarship to the value of £50 per 
annum. An examination will be held for 


the awarding of these Scholarships on Feb- 
28, March 1 and 2, 1955. Further 
can be obtained from the Head- 
master, Canford School, Wimborne, Dorset 


COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching 


School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
attention. Exceptional results past ten 
years. Sea and mountain air. Games 
Prospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A.,/ 
Cantab (lately Senior Master at Stowe). | 
Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 
Granee, Glandyfi Machynileth, Wales. 


Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 

COURSES OF STUDY for General Certif. 
of Educn. (all Examining Bodies), London} 
Univ. Entrance, Inter. and Degree exams. 
for B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), 
LL.B., and Diplomas, Bar (Pts. I and I}, 
Teachers’ Dips. Highly qualified Tutors. | 
Low fees, instalments. Prospectus post free | 
from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11, Individual tuition for exami- 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B.; 
General Certificate at all levels, Tel.: 


PARK 7437. |FLA 


Office, Dec. 23, 1896, Published by THE SPECTATOR LTD. at its Offices, 99 Gower St.,| 
& PoLpen Ltp., Idea! House, Argyl! St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscrip’ 


class mai! matier at the New York, N.Y., Post 
by GALE 2 
Postage on this issue: Inland 


March 1, 2 and 3. Candidates who qualify! lative food. © gens. Summer 74-9 gns. 

| will be summoned for mterview at Gordons-| JERSEY HOTEL AMBASSADEU 
toun on March 26, 1955. Details on applica-| Cjement’s Bay. The Island’s ae s 
tion to the Headmaster, Gordonstoun, Elgin. pote}, delightfully situated on sea front 


20s. PORTUGUESE SARDINES. Good 

quality, in pure Olive Oil at a reasonable MADE 

price. Minimum 8 fish per tin. 6 tins for 

10s., 18 for 27s. 6d. Another New Speciality, : : 
DANISH COCKTAIL BRISLING. in|| Acomplete, unique Continental 
| TOMATO SAUCE & SHERRY, of ce. _ holiday —all details, even to 
6 for 10s. All Post Paid. SHILLIN . ad 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- hotel tips, arranged for you 
don, E.C.3. is offered on a Poly holiday. 


SPECTATOR, 


JANUARY 28, 


1955 


tion— University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- HOTELS & GUEST HOUSEs 


tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General] A COTTAGE TO YOURSELVES, 
Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical] the winter you can enjoy the privacy of 
(non-exam) Courses m business subjects.) your own centrally heated cottage wi, 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning] Sitting-room, bathroom and toilet, plus ij 
exam, or subjects in which interested to| amenities and meals of the Farringforg 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or| Hotel from 8 gns per week. Details from 
call 30 Cueen Victoria St.. E.C.4. The Manager, Farringford Hotel, Fre 
GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL. — Entrance| ¥2'% 1-0.W. Phone 312 
Scholarships. A number of Scholarships!) BARMOUTH. WALES. Glorious Sceney 
(up to £250 p.a.) are offered for award inj MIN-Y-Mor Private Hotel. Sea From 
1955 by the Gordonstoun Society. One of| Ballroom, Table Tennis, Talkies. Brochure 
these is reserved for candidates who wish to| F. Waddling 
enter the Royal Navy. Age limits 12 to 14] BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, w 
on March 1. The written examination to be} Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front 
taken at the candidate's school will be on| Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. Super 


Morayshire. Final date of appl cation, Feb-| private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed 


ruary 14, 1955 10-16 guineas Brochure R.” Tel.: Centra 
HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot.| 4455 After 6 p.m., Southern 8 
Devon. Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yts.|ygqyQORCA. Come to the Hotel Maring 
Open to inspection. Apply S. Wharry. | Puerto de Soller, now for sunshine and warm 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in jseas.| Own Beach. French cuisine, mam 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. | private bathrooms Full board (until Apri 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at | 30) from 80 pesetas (approx. 15s.) per diem 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge.| Taxes and service included. Apply Manager 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392) |RYE, The Hope Anchor. R.A.C, AA 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial approved. Licensed. Superb position ig 
School, 34 St. Giles, Oxford, Tel.: $5966.' lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216 
Comprehensive Traming. Next term begins SWITZERLAND.—For your Easter an 
Monday, April 25. Prospectus Summer holidays stay at the Chalet Bor 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Accueil, run by a young Anglo-Swiss couple 
Educn. (all examining Boards). London B.A Wonderful view. Alpine flora, & walks 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ Sociology, LL.B.,| Riding, tennis, swimming. fishing. Privar 
B.D. Dexrees and Diplomas: Law and Pro- car tours Every comfort. good cuisine 
fessional cxams., mod, fees. Prospectus from, C. B, Wéilmot-Allistone, ChAateav-d’0a 
D. Parker, M.A. LL.D., Dept. B92.) SWITZERLAND, Hotel Seeblick Aesch 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est 1894) bei Spiez, Berner Oberland. Excellent cook 
ST. MARGARET'S. Veaton Peverey. near ing. hot and cold all rooms. Excellent view 
Shrewsbury Boarding Schooi for girls! of glaciers & lakes. Special reduction i 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education), early & late season, especially for parties 
situated in lovely Severn Valley. five miles, Ap! , May & Sept. Book early to avoid dis 
from Shrewsbury. Girls received from the| appointment Excelient English references. 
age of 7 years. For prospectus apply Sec | WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. Abin 


| worth Hall, near Storrington, Large garden 
| 11 miles sea; buses. Holiday or long tem 


SHOPPING BY POST 





HOSEPIPE BARGAINS !!! Solid Petter ee oe 
60 ft., 4 in. bore, 21s. (50 ft. 18s. 2d.) ag oo Unlicensed. Station: Pulborough 
riage paid. Longer length proportionately, | yo. Chiltington 2257 

60 ft. 2 in., 36s. Various others, Samples} “" = a 

free. Extensive stocks Returnable unless de- — . 

lighted. GREEN'S, 839 Albert Street, | HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
Lytham. 


| EASTER IN PARIS and glorious summe 


OUR CATALOGUE of good things to eat— sunshine hol'days ! Exclusive tours at low 


yer 70 it : b the bes alit ) ~ 4 
your door, and save you many hours. of| cost. Cruises and tours from £19. Free bo 
< oor, rn >> " 

tiring shopping. May we send you one, | Sure ly ‘sal eS 
including 35 delicious recipes, beautifully} . : educ ’ 
illustrated in colours? Easton Fruit Farm) a . 7 
(Canners), Bigbury. S. Devon. ST. CHRISTOPHER TOURS _includé 


}EVERYTHING under one moderate charge 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwitb-|crossing, luxury Pullman Coach travel, Fim 
standing sensational new drug and serum Class Hotels, wonderful meals, personal se 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a vices of an Interpreter-Courier and, 0 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has'course, the planning of some of the mos 
stood for 5,000 years * that powerful purifier |exciting itineraries the Continent can offer 


and healer given by Nature for the use|For example, 10 Days Rhine Valley anc 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised| Black Forest, 45 gens. INCLUSIVE. Ful 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving |entrancing details from: ST. CHRISTOPHER 
rheumatism at its root, Send 450s. for) TOURS, Dept 5, 32 Maddox St., Regent St 
1,000 tablets. six months’ treatment, and) W.1 (Tel. MAY 4074.) 

interesting booklet about garlic; that SS 
immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol) —_— —, 


Natural Remedies, Fairlight. Sussex. 
PURE MILK CHOCOLATE. Rich, smooth 
and delicious, With or without Hazelnuts, 
as required, Made by a Viennese Expert in 
the U.K. 4 oz. bars, 6 for 10s.. 18 for 28s 
JORDAN ALMONDS and MUSCATELS. 
Both the largest imported, direct from Spain 
9s. and 4s. 6d. per Ib. respectively. PRUNES. 
Selected for flavour and larger than those 
generally on sale, 3 Ib. 10s. 6d., 6 Ib. 20s 
FIGS. The World's Best for Stewing. Patent 
hygienic 1 Ib. packets, 4 for 10s. 6d., 8 for 


AL YW 


CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAY 
ARRANGEMENTS 


TYPEWRITERS/ DUPLICATORS, 
Clayton M.C., Market Rasen, 8.a.¢ 


ACCOMMODATION 


FAMILY, 6, wish exchange August, detd. 
house, tennis, croquet, fruit, garage, for 
country or sea in Scotland, Ireland, Wales. 
Norris, Rosemount, Combedown, Bath. 
WELL FURND, BED-SIT RM, in quiet 
private. hse. in square nr. Sloane Sq. Suit 
business man. 66s. wkly incl. light, heat, b.w, 
and good bkfst. No other meals. Refs read. 
‘LA I 


050. 


Verney Send today for **Poly Holidays, 
1955”? which gives details of 
the variety of superb — and 


unique— Continental holidays. 


Write Poly TRAVEL 


DEPT. 79B, 309 REGENT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 
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and overseas, 2d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, January 











